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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Speaker Gully, it appears, has been appealed to, as Speaker 
Peel was before him, to allow members of Parliament to 
present themselves at his leyée in ordinary dress. The 
Court suit, which is so attractive to many people, has no 
charms for them. None of the petitioners possess such a 
thing, and it costs three or four guineas to hire one. This 
is of some consequence in these hard times to other than 
Labour members. With the majority, however, their 
objection to appear in knee-breeches is probably because 
(like the Queen of Spain) they have no legs. In this 
respect they have my entire sympathy— the modest 
unwillingness of an attenuated man to expose himself to 
ridicule. Of course, in Court dress one has a sword, but 
one could hardly cut down a street arab with it for calling 
out ina shrill treble that our calves had gone to grass; 
and if one did, the punishment would be inadequate, since 
the sword is always ‘‘ tailor-made.” It is true that some 
persons are quite aware of their ‘‘small chance of legs,” 
or are even (like Simon Tappertit) proud of it. No one 
can doubt this who has seen his friends drop into lunch at 
the club on levée days in this trying garb. How they 
would look in kilts is shocking to contemplate, but if kilts 
were de rigueur, in kilts one feels certain they would come. 


These men, however, are of exceptional courage. For 
my part, to oblige my Sovereign I would do a great 
deal. False calves, I understand, are to be hired where the 
Court suits come from, and if she commanded my presence 
in costume, I would incur the extra expense. But only 
conceive if in that august presence the things, or even one 
of them, should slip round hind before, and one became 
*! For Majesty, I say, I would risk it, 


literally ‘a sport’ 
no, not for the First Commoner in 


but for no one else; 
England. Even if one is properly provided in the leg 
department, this matter seems to resolve itself into the 
question—is it worth while ? On the one side there is the 
owed to the Speaker, which one is eager to pay. 


respec t 
the three guineas which we cannot 


On the other there are 
owe (it being a read y-money transaction) and are certainly 
not eager to pay. It is possible that to the minds of men 
who are not members of Parliament the same consideration 
may have sometimes occurred when they are asked out to 
dinner. Is it worth my while to go home three miles to 
dress like a waiter, and then go back three miles to dine 
with Jones? The reply depends sometimes upon the 
experience you have of Jones, but more often upon that 


of his dinners. 


It is not often that a mistake contributes to the success 
of anevening, but the error into which genial Sir John 
Millais fell at the Academy banquet in calling upon one 
Archbishop instead of the other to propose the health of 
the guests is understood to have been a most enjoyable 
incident. The fact of their being Archbishops gave the 
thing, of course, a particular charm, which would not have 
invested it under ordinary circumstances : we have seldom, 
indeed, an opportunity of laughing at our Archbishops in 
public, far less at two of them, and it is still more rare to 
find such mirth reciprocated by their Graces themselves. 
If the same circumstance had happened to any other two 
persons it would, no doubt, have tickled the spectators, but 
it was emphasised by the exalted position of the unhappy 
pair. I say ‘‘ unhappy,” because the term is applied to all 
victims of a misunderstanding, but the fact is their Graces, 
experience of a few moments, seem to have gone 
One has 


in the 
through the entire gamut of human emotions. 
heard of of excited existence, but 
here there were, in a fraction of that hour, on the one part 
surprise, alarm, disgust, and the courage of despair; on 
the other, content, serenity, mental relief, and the soothing 
conviction that somebody else was enduring a punishment 
to which we had That no 
ordinary man would have had the nobility of spirit to 
peach upon himself under (** Your 
Royal Highnesses, my lords and gentlemen, the person 


‘one crowded hour” 


ourselves been condemned. 


such circumstances 
who is now doing his time so painfully before you is doing 
so in error; it is I who should be in the dock, and he only 
in the witness-box”’) is certain, but from the Primate of 
all England one might have looked for something beyond 
an amused serenity. Good Churchmen, indeed, may say 
that it was courtesy that restrained his tongue, that he 
could not think of interrupting the rushing flood (‘‘ Never 
was so surprised in my life, upon my archiepiscopal word !”’) 
of his most reverend brother’s oratory, but the ‘‘ Noncon- 
formist conscience ”’ will certainly remain unsatisfied. 

For my part, I acquit him. Good men have died for one 
another; bad men have gone to prison rather than see 
innocent men suffer in their stead; but it is not on record 
that any person of average modesty has ever made an 
after-dinner speech if he can find anybody, by mistake or 
otherwise, to make it for him. How often has a banquet 
fit for Lucullus been spoilt for us—how much oftener has 
one at a guinea a head been made still more detestable— 
by the reflection that in an hour or so hence we shall have 
to return thanks in public for something or somebody 
that has never laid us under the least obligation ! If 
we volunteered before dinner to make an oration upon the 
same or any subject, with what howls of derision we 
should be received! And yet after dinner, with our wits 
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dulled with wine and meat, we are expected to gratify the 
same audience with our unwilling oratory. The difference 
between public and private speaking is merely that instead 
of ‘* now,” you say ‘‘ on the present occasion,” and instead 
of ‘it is agreed,” “there is a general consensus of 
opinion.” But then you have to say it on your legs. 
People who don’t know what it is to tremble at the knees, 
to hesitate, and to perspire freely—the jesters at scars who 
never felt a wound—say, ‘‘ Why should you not speak as 
well standing as sitting?” I don’t know why, but, as the 


> 


poet remarks on another subject, ‘‘ Oh, the difference to me! 


The Act for the Protection of Wild Birds, I read, now 
includes the plover and the plover’s eggs. It would bea 
pity indeed, though they are never cheap, if these became 
from rarity altogether out of the reach of persons of 
moderate means. As a harbinger of spring, what the 
cuckoo is to the ear the plover’s egg is to the palate, and 
its varying price proclaims the triumphant march of the 
sun. The fact of its being a luxury is, no doubt, a factor 
of its popularity, for, to say truth, its flavour is not to be 
compared with that of a hen’s egg; but it is, perhaps, the 
most comely fare that comes to table; when unadorned, 
adorned the most—i.e., without its shell. Compare it 
with any other dish—the haggis, for example, even in its 
shell—and it bears the palm: so transparently tender, so 
cool and fresh from its native downs. Like the prophets, 
it is not always honoured in its own country. I once 
received a basket of them bespoken from a district 
where they are plentiful, but too out of the way to make 
them an article of commerce. They were very cheap, and 
most carefully packed ; but (somehow or other one’s little 
economies always fail) the vendor had omitted to boil 
them, and they were all broken to pieces in the transit. 
There are some delicious articles of food, on the other hand, 
which seem only to be appreciated in their own district. 
Why does one find the lamprey only im Gloucestershire, 
and the char only at the Lakes? What is called potted 
char is, indeed, to be got in London; but I fancy it must 


be made there ; it is so very unlike the divine original. 

To turn out an occupant of the Ladies’ Gallery for 
displaying emotion does not speak favourably for the 
gallantry of honourable members, but, on the other hand, 
what Roman virtue, what abnegation of amour propre, does 
it not exhibit! For she was turned out for applauding, 
for clapping her little hands. If I have ever to make a 
speech and anybody applauded me—even if it were by 
blowing out a paper bag and bursting it—I should feel 
The identity of the fair offender 
has been concealed, which seems a pity. One would like 
to have expressed an intelligent sympathy. One journal 
calls her ‘‘a person.”” Was she “‘ a young person ” ? 

Had 


nothing but gratitude. 


she a father, 

Had she a mother, 

Had she a sister, 

Had she a brother, 

Or was there a nearer one 

Still, and a dearer one ? 
And what does he say about it? For my part, I should be 
proud of her. She would have had a unique experience, 
second only to that of the lady who got into trouble for 
overhearing the Freemasons’ secret: we do not learn that 
she applauded it, but she, too, was shut up in a cupboard. 
The reflection naturally occurs to one, what would the 
House of Commons have done to this female offender if she 
had hissed? Perhaps the Speaker would have ‘‘ named” 
her; I wish he had. 


It is not generally known that the law discourages 
hissing in a theatre. Sir J. Mansfield says, ‘‘ I cannot tell 
upon what grounds many people conceive they have a right 
at a play to make such a prodigious noise as to prevent 
others from hearing what is going forward. Theatres are 
not absolute necessaries of life, and every person may stay 
away who does not approve of the performance.” But there 
is no case on record where any member of a theatrical 
audience has been turned out of the gallery (or anywhere 
else) for applauding. 


The New Woman piques herself occasionally on parting 
from her husband at the church door, in the rare cases 
when she submits to go through the marriage ceremony ; 
but the new man—or, at least, a man whose proceedings are 
altogether out of our experience-—has ‘ gone one better.” 
Unlike the Lord of Burleigh who under a humble guise 
wooed his beloved object, this gentleman prosecuted his 
suit as a nobleman of France, whereas he was in fact a 
grocer’s assistant. Up to the marriage morning nothing 
could have been more satisfactory than his behaviour, but 
while his bride awaited him at the sacred edifice, he 
collected all her wedding presents and bolted with them. 
He has his apologists no doubt—everybody has in these 
days who is sufficiently wicked and audacious—but judged 
by the old standards, this seems to be “‘ bad form.” 


A vicar has lately been remonstrated with by his 
parishioners on the length of his sermons. To his credit he has 
taken the appeal in good part, though except that a few people 
had fainted away in their pews—and that might have been 
the hot weather-—there does not appear to have been much 
to complain of. Next to the good sense of the parson I 
admire the pluck of ‘‘ the people’s warden’ who broke the 
matter to him. The clergy of all denominations are very 
sensitive about the reception of their discourses, and I 
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have always contended that one of the most convincing 
proofs of St. Paul’s goodness was his conduct towards 
Eutychus: it is not easy to forgive a man who goes to 
sleep during one’s sermon. A clergyman was once preach- 
ing at some length during sultry weather, and had the 
mortification to see many of his audience in this condition. 
He paused till the offenders, ‘‘sent to sleep by sound and 
waked by silence,” came to themselves. Then he thus 
addressed them: ‘‘ My good friends, this sermon cost me a 
good deal of labour; and I do not think you have paid it 
the attention it deserves. I shall therefore go over it 
again.” 


This reiteration of a discourse took place on one 
occasion from a royal mouth. The opening day of the 
1836 was a foggy one, and what with the 
darkness and his own indifferent sight, the King 
(William IV.) found the royal speech a difficult job. He 
looked up now and then to Lord Melbourne and exclaimed 
pathetically (but very audibly), ‘‘Eh, what is it?” A 
couple of wax lights were brought in, but not till he had 
got halfway through his task. Then his face lit up, and 
he said, ‘‘ My lords and gentlemen, I have hitherto been 
unable from want of light to read this speech in the 
way its importance deserves; but I will now read it again 
from the commencement,” which he accordingly proceeded 
to do. 


session of 


Luther set the example of lengthy sermons, and the 
Puritan preachers inflicted discourses hours long upon the 
congregations. Indeed, they preached by the hour-glass, 
which was placed upon the ledge of the pulpit. A Scotch 
divine had suffered some inconvenience by being detained 
at the table of the Earl of Airly, the Commissioner: 
whenever he rose, his Lordship said, ‘‘ Another glass, and 
then” (a phrase in use among topers). But he didn’t 
let him go even then. The next day the parson preached 
before the and took for his text, ‘‘ The 
wicked shall be punished, and right airly.” His discourse 
was of prodigious length, and after every hour he turned 
up the exclaiming, then.” 
Sir Roger l’Estrange tells a story of a parish clerk who 
had sat patiently under a preacher “till he was three- 
con- 
gregation had withdrawn by degrees.” ‘at 
a convenient pause in the sermon,” and quietly requested 
that when the other ‘‘ had done,” he would be pleased to 
close the church door *‘ and push the key under it, as him- 
self and the rest were about to retire.” 


Commissioner, 


‘** Another glass, and 


— 
glass, 


quarters through his second glass, and most of the 
Then he rose 


Perhaps the neatest reproof to a long-winded preacher 
was that given by Harvey Combe when Lord Mayor to 
Dr. Parr. As they were coming out of church together 
Parr was so foolish as to ask the other how he liked his 
sermon. ‘* Well, Doctor, to speak frankly, there were four 
things in it that I did not like to hear. They were the 
quarters of the church clock which struck before you had 
finished.” How preachers can ask people how they like 
their sermons is a marvel to me. 
dangerous to inquire how they like other preachers’ sermons, 
A clergyman in the country who had a substitute one 
morning in the pulpit asked his clerk what he thought of 
‘* Well, Sir,” he replied, ‘‘it was rather foo plain 
I like a sermon that jumbles the 


It is even sometimes 


him. 
and simple for me. 
judgment and confounds the sense, and I never [admir- 
ingly] saw one that could come up to yourself at that.” 


The senate was quite as tolerant of tediousness in old 
times as were the religious congregations. David Hartley, 
member for Hull, must, however, have often driven it to 
the verge of rebellion, for he was as dull as he was long. 
Mr. Jenkinson (afterwards Earl of Liverpool) used to relate 
that when that gentleman rose, one summer afternoon, 
at tive o’clock to make a speech, he thought it a good 
opportunity to get some country air. ‘Therefore he 
mounted his horse and rode down to some place he rented 
some miles out of town. There he dined, strolled about, 
and presently returned home, whence he sent his footman 
to the House to ask who had spoken and when the division 
might be expected. The reply was that Mr. Hartley was 
still speaking. Jenkinson found him at it at ten o’clock 
‘‘exactly in the same place and attitude as he had left him 
five hours before, and quite regardless of the profound repose 
in which the few members who still remained were sunk.” 


Within the last few days there have been two examples 
of the recovery of lost wills found in Bibles. One was made 
more than thirty years ago, and leaves sixteen thousand 
pounds to certain missionary societies. It was an illustrated 
Bible, which attracted the attention of a little girl: if there 
had been no pictures it is sad to reflect that nobody would 
have looked into that Bible. In the other case, though a 
less time elapsed, this want of a devotional tendency kept an 
old housekeeper, who was the legatee, out of her money, 
which ‘‘the Crown has now to disgorge.” I suppose the 
Crown does not feel such things, or one would like to hear 
its remarks about female curiosity. It is curious how the 
old custom of looking into Bibles—not indeed for wills, but 
for bank notes—has gone out. It used to be the way of 
religious folks to give the sacred volume to their god- 
children interleaved in this excellent fashion. In Captain 
Marryat’s novels the first act of a young midshipman upon 
receiving this present used to be to go through it very 
carefully from Genesis to Revelation. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT, 
There are very few dramatic authors of our time who have 
done more serious and, as a rule, such excellent work for 
the stage as Henry Arthur Jones. Of him it may be said 
he has touched very little that he has not adorned. 
From first to last I have followed his brilliant 
career with singular interest. I remember the old 
days of the little plays that were placed in the front, 
patted on the back, and generously advocated by the 
first strong friend of the young author—Wilson Barrett. 


I was present on the first night of ‘The Silver 
King,” that finely written and boldly conceived popular 


play, that seemed to give for the first time to modern 
melodrama some of the dignity of literature. And when 
the author of ‘‘ The Silver King” felt his wings he soared. 
There was no holding him back. He 
had a mission to perform. There was no one style of drama 
to which he attached himself. He was not a party man. 
the 


He was in earnest. 


l’rom semi - romantic 


‘‘Silver King” he tried his 
prentice hand at English 
comedy, comedy of life, 


comedy of manners, and SuC- 
ceeded vastly well with ‘‘Saints 
and Sinners.” Always clever, 
ever in earnest, conspicuously 
evangelistic in tendency, 
Henry Arthur 
proved that imagination is his 
He is a poet in 


Jones soon 
great gift. 
No 


has 


prose, author since 
Robertson 


consistently beautiful women 


drawn such 
as Henry Arthur Jones. Some 
of his contemporaries have 
spent their time in painting 


ugly women. But the dream 


of Henry Arthur Jones is 
one of fair women. To me 
“Judah” is still the most 


beautiful play in a long series. 
I know I am in a minority. 
Sut I love the play ‘‘ Judah.” 
I take the book 
read the last act and the 
love scene again and again. 
I did * The 
Crusaders ” as much as many 
friends did, but in 
spite of opposition I stuck 
up through thick and thin for 
‘The Bauble Shop,” 
was pooh-poohed, and 
Masqueraders,” which 
ridiculed. ‘‘ Rebellious Susan ”’ 
I think we all liked. In all 
these plays you will find a 
delightfully 
noble 


down and 


not care for 


of my 


which 
** The 


was 


human, 
and Hence 
their success with the public. 


drawn, 
woman. 
By some strange perversity 
this painter of lovely women 
has from time to time allowed 


them to be acted by those 


who did not understand or 
appreciate one feature of the 
model, but the author has 


suffered by his indiscretion. 
It must him to tho 


heart to see his lovely creations 


have cut 


mangled before his eyes. 

But the good work done by 
Henry Arthur Jones for the 
ended here. 


has not 


stage nded THE PRINCESS OF 
He has never wearied in well- 
doing when the interests of 


the stage were at heart. He has lectured, he has 
addressed mighty audiences in London and the provinces, 
he has peppered the leading magazines with enthu- 
siastic papers, all with the same cry, ‘ Educate! 
elevate! uplift! Make beautiful a priceless art!” He 
has helped the Sunday question and has interested the 
playgoer, and though his enthusiasm has been rewarded 
with the chaff and distrust that must ever be pelted at the 
head of all enthusiasts, still this prolific author, this 
determined propagandist, can afford to laugh or smile at 
such a sneer. He has done good and sound work, he has 
loyally served his friend the stage, and his reward must 
be in his own conscience. 

I am putting on my bookshelves to-day a beautiful 
and costly book called ‘‘The Renascence of the English 
Drama,” being essays, lectures, and fragments relating 
to the modern English stage written and delivered 
in the years that have passed away between 1883 and 


1894. They are all well worth preserving. Before the 
book goes up on the shelf I turn to the preface. 


Says Henry Arthur Jones, ‘‘I have fought for the entire 
freedom of the modern dramatist, for his right to portray 
all aspects of human life, all passions, all opinions, for 
the freedom of search, the freedom of phrase, the freedom 
of treatment that are allowed tothe Bible and to Shakspere, 
that must necessarily be allowed to every writer and to every 
artist that sees humanity as a whole.” Well and good ; but 
my friend knows as well as I do that there are passages in 
Shakspere that cannot be spoken on the stage, and 
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chapters in the Bible that cannot be read in church. 
Says our author again in his preface, ‘*The four chief 
qualities that any work of art can possess, be it play, 
picture, poem, or statue, are beauty, mystery, passion, 
imagination.” Good again. In sorrow I ask then, does he 


always practise this high ideal that he preaches’ Pre- 
sumably the new ‘‘Triumph of the Philistines” was 


designed as a work of art, but where in it do we find 
beauty, mystery, passion or imagination? It is the one 
and only distinctly ugly play written by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones that I can recall, and would that I could 
forget it, and blot it out from his noble series! Is Sally 
Lebrune, acted so well by Juliette Nesville that the terror 
of the creature was horribly accentuated, to be justified 
on the plea of ‘‘ freedom of search, freedom of phrase, 
and the freedom of treatment that are allowed to the 
Bible and to Shakspere”? If so, why should Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones be so severely critical on the modern realistic 
drama’? ‘‘ Now, the modern realistic drama,” says the 
author of ‘The Triumph of the Philistines,” and 
the creator of Sally Lebrune, that foul-mouthed little 


French vixen, ‘not only lacks these great qualities, 
beauty, mystery, passion, imagination, but it sets itself to 





WALES AND HER GRANDCHILDREN, 
DAUGHTERS OF PRINCESS LOUISE, DUCHESS OF FIFE, 
To 
sum up in one sentence the results of modern realistic 
criticism upon the English drama, we may say, ‘ It tried 
to seduce us from our snug suburban villas into all 
sorts of gruesome kitchen middens.’ Now, it really does 
not matter what happens in kitchen middens. The dark 
places of the earth are full of cruelties and abominations. 
So are the dark places of the soul. We know that well 
enough. But the epitaph—it is already written—on all this 
realistic business will be, ‘ It does not matter what happens 
in kitchen middens!’” Bravo! But knowing this and 
feeling this, why create for our amusement or our indulg- 
ence the worse than kitchen slut, Sally Lebrune? why 


open out to us the small, weak, and contemptible 
soul of Sir Valentine, the egotist and sensualist ° 
why drag up these Jorgans and Potes, and make us 


sympathise with them as against the men and women 
of education and breeding’ and why stifle and gag 
sweet Alma Suleny, who alone in this unfortunate 
play has the faintest element in her of beauty, mystery, 
passion, or imagination? If it be suburban to detest the 
realism contained in Sally Lebrune, her realism of attitude, 
realism of speech, realism of coarseness—if it be suburban 
to declare that no such creature could have existed for five 
minutes in the company of the men and wemen here 
depicted, if ] deplore the tone and subject of this play, 
then I must confess I am suburban to the backbone. No 
good can come out of it. The stage will have no greater 
value or profit from its existence. 


Proto by W, and D. Downey, Ebury Street. 
LADY ALEXANDRA AND LADY MAUD DUFF, 
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OUR JLLUSTRATIONS. 


PRINCESS OF WALES AND HER 


GRANDCHILDREN. 
The Princess of Wales has always made friends with 
children, so that it is not surprising that she fills the role 
of grandmother to perfection. Our portrait of her with 
the two children of her daughter the Duchess of Fife 
will be a delightful reminder, which is very necessary, 
owing to the Princess’s youthful countenance, of the grade 
of relationship which she now occupies as the possessor of 
three grandchildren. The eldest of them is Lady Alexandra 
Victoria Alberta Edwina Louise Duff, who has just 
attained her fourth birthday; the second is Lady Maud 
Alexandra Victoria Georgia Bertha, aged two; while the 
third is the little son of the Duke and Duchess of York. 


THE 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Mr. William Court Gully, Q.C., M.P., was introduced to 
the Queen on May 11 as Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and was sworn a 
member of the Privy Council. 
In his new post Mr. Gully 
has already shown that he 
possesses many of the qualities 
which ought to distinguish the 
Speaker of so august an 
assembly as the House of 
Commons. His son, Mr. 
Edward Gully, has_ entered 
upon the duties of Secretary to 
the Speaker, on the retirement 
of Viscount Duncannon, better 


known as Mr. Edward 
Ponsonby. The latter has 
earned general esteem from 


members of all parties, and 
will be much missed. 


DEPARTURE OF THE 
QUEENS OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. 
The private visit of Queen Wil- 
helmina and her mother, the 
Queen Regent of the Nether- 
lands, concluded on ‘Thursday, 
May 9, when they left London 
for Holland. The very general 
desire of the public to recognise 
the presence of the two Queens 
was aided by Queen Victoria’s 
decision that their departure 
should partake of the nature of 
an official ceremony. Accord- 
ingly, at 6.45, when the air was 
cooler and more pleasant than 
it had been all day, the young 
Queen and her mother started 
from Brown’s Hotel, Albemarle 
Street, in an open landau, drawn 
by four horses, with postillions 
and outriders in scarlet. Thou- 
sands of people enthusiastically 
cheered the 
graciously bowed theiracknow- 
ledgments. Queen Wilhelmina 
was naturally the cynosure of 
all eyes, and deported herself 
with a dignity which impressed 
everyone the more because of 
her very youthful appearance. 
On arrival at Victoria Station, 
a brilliant circle of royal and 
noble personages bade farewell 
toourtwodistinguished visitors, 
who have made many friends 
with members of the royal 
family. The Princeand Princess 
of Wales and their daughters, 
the Duke and Duchess of York, 
the Duchess of Albany, the 
Dutch Minister, the Earl of 
Rosebery, Lord Carrington, 
Sir Horace Rumbold, Jonkheer 


sovereigns, who 





John May, Dutch Consul- 
General, and Mr. Maas, Dutch 
Consul, were among the 
throng assembled on the platform. The Queens were 
greeted with the familiar notes of the national air, 


‘** Wilhelmus van Nassauwen,” as they reached Victoria 
and alighted from the carriage. A detachment of the 
Grenadier Guards enlivened the scene with their uniforms. 
After shaking hands with the royal and other personages, 
the Queen Regent, leaning on the Prince of Wales’s arm, 
and followed by Queen Wilhelmina, entered the saloon 
reserved for them and their suite. The train ran out of 
the station amid loud cheers, and reached Queenborough 
at 8.22p.m. Here their Majesties were received by Captain 
van de Steyn, commander of the Dutch royal yacht Vali, 
and Baron van Goltstein, Dutch Minister. ‘They embarked 
on the yacht, after the Mayor of Queenborough had been 
introduced to them, and safely arrived at Flushing. 


THE AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. 


An international exhibition, which was originally intended 
only to illustrate hotel equipment and travel, was opened 
at Amsterdam on May 11. It is held on the same site as 
that used for the Exhibition of 1883, and the grounds are 
laid out with the horticultural skill which one expects in 
Holland. Both the Queens being absent, the opening cere- 
mony was performed by Baror van Bellinchave, Grand Master 
of Ceremonies. The Exhibition, like most, was ‘‘ not yet 
quite ready.” There is a section devoted to the reproduction 
of ‘‘Old Holland,” and various interesting exhibits which 


mit a visit. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AT SHEFFIELD. 


The Duke and Duchess of York have been the recipients 
of many proofs of their popularity at Sheffield. Arriving 
on Friday evening, May 10, their Royal Highnesses were 
escorted to The Farm, the fine residence of the Duke of 
Norfolk, whose guests they were. On the following 
morning they proceeded to the Corn Exchange, where, 
after various officials had been formally introduced, the 
Recorder of Sheffield read a loyal address of welcome from 
the Corporation, reminding the Duke of a visit paid to tho 
city twenty years ago by his father and mother. The 
Cutlers’ Company and the Town Trustees also presented 
addresses, to which the Duke of York suitably responded. 
Then a procession was formed, which wended its way 
through beautifully decorated streets. The destination was 
the Public Hospital in West Street, which is being rebuilt 
and to which various extensions are being made. The new 
wing was opened by the Duchess of York, and different 
departments of the hospital were inspected. The royal 
party then went to the new portion of the hospital, of which 
the corner-stone was, after a brief religiousceremony, laid by 
the Duke of York. We give on an adjoining page a portrait 
of Mr. Charles Hadfield, the architect of the Sheffield 
Public Hospital. He passed the examination of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1864, and became an 
Associate. In 1872 he was elected a Fellow. Mr. Hadfield 
is the President of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors, one of the societies allied to the Royal 
Institute. In reply to an address presented by the Duke 
of Norfolk, his Royal Highness stated that further 
accommodation would be provided for about seventy 
patients at a cost of £50,000, towards which total the Duke 
of Norfolk had contributed the sum of £5000. The 
Shetfield Town Trustees have subscribed the same amount: 
the late Mr. Bernard Wake gave £6150, and Mr. W. D. 
Allen has given £1000. The acquisition of ground has 
absorbed various generous legacies, notably that left by 
Miss Ray. The Duchess of York received many cheques 
from ladies on behalf of the hospital, which, as her hus- 
band announced amid cheers, will henceforward “be known 
as the Royal Sheffield Hospital. A luncheon was given by 
the Mayor and Corporation in Cutlers’ Hall. At the 
conclusion of the luncheon the royal guests went to Norfolk 
Park, where the Duchess handed the Queen's Prize, won 
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in 1894, at Shoeburyness, to a detachment of the 4th West 


York Volunteer Artillery. On Sunday, 


May 12, the Duke 


and Duchess witnessed the institution of Canon Eyre as 
Vicar of Sheffield; in the afternoon they visited the Earl 


various works. 
given at the 


and Countess of Wharncliffe. 
In the evening they were present at a ball 
Hall, and concluded their much 


Cutlers’ 


appreciated visit on Tuesday. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AT SHEFFIELD. 
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PERSONAL. 


Sir James Carmichael, who sits in the House of 
Commons, must be surprised and somewhat embarrassed 
by the great peerage question. He could not have 
anticipated that the House of Commons would be asked to 
make an inquiry into his position as a legislator. He has 
a long-standing claim to the Scotch peerage, a claim which 
is simply traditional, and which he has made no attempt to 
substantiate. Obviously his position is very different from 
that of Lord Selborne, who has actually become a peer by 
the death of his father. It is a curious illustration of the 
complexity of the whole business that Sir James Carmichael’s 
ease should have been dragged into the controversy 
whether an English peer has the right to retain a seat in 
the Commons, and to refuse to be called to the Lords. 


Medical science has suffered a severe loss by the sudden 
death of Mr. Arthur Durham, the distinguished surgeon. 
Mr. Durham was the author of some important works, and 
one of the most successful men in his profession. Socially 
he was highly esteemed, and he will be missed by a wide 
circle of friends. 


The heartfelt regret which the Queen expressed in the 
Court Circular in recording the death, on May 7, of 
Susanna 
Stephenia, 
Dowager 
Duchess of 
{oxburghe, 
is shared by 
all who knew 
this estim- 
able and 
charming 
lady. Her 
Majesty was 
intimately 
acquainted 
with the 
Duchess, for 
she had acted 
as t he 
Queen’s 
Lady-of-the- 
Bed chamber 
so long ago 
as 1865. She 
was the 
mother - in- 
law, too, of 
Duchess of Roxburghe, who 
has been Mistress of the Robes for several years. 
Indeed, confusion has been caused by the 
similarity of title of these two peeresses, each so 
well known at Court. The lady who has just 
passed away so unexpectedly was the daughter of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Dalbiac, K.C.B., and 
married, in 1836, the sixth Duke of Roxburghe, who died 
in 1879. The Dowager Duchess was cultivated, benevo- 
lent, end delightful; and the Queen considered her one of 
the limited circle of her personal friends. It was a great 
sorrow when her eldest son, the seventh Duke of Roxburghe, 
died in 1892. Her surviving children are Lord Charles 
Innes-Ker and Lady Grant-Suttie. The Dowager Duchess 
received from the Queen the Royal Order of Victoria and 
Albert. 


The Government have sustained their most 
electoral defeat by the loss of Walworth, where Mr. Bailey 
has defeated Colonel Reade by a majority of 2676 to 2105. 
This victory is all the more significant as Mr. Lansbury, 
the Socialist candidate, polled only 347 votes, and thus 
Mr. Bailey had a majority of 224 over both his opponents 
combined. The Radicals cannot say, therefore, that 
Mr. Lansbury’s candidature cost them the seat. Mr. 
Bailey is well known as the proprietor of Bailey’s Hotel at 
Gloucester Road. 
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To a great extent the death of Gustav Freytag, who 
died on April 30, has been in this country *‘‘ unwept, 
unho noured, 
and un- 
sung.” Yet 
he was an 
industrious 
and suc- 
eessful 
worker in 
the three 
fields of fic- 
tion, drama, 
and journal- 
ism, and 
attained con- 
siderable 
fame in his 
native land, 
and was 
regarded by 
Germans as 
the foremost 
rep resenta- 
tive of litera- 
ture. Inthe 
sixties he 
surprised the 
Fatherland with ‘‘Soll und Haben,” which in its translated 
form had great vogue in this country under the title of 
** Debit and Credit.” This novel idealised the commercial 
career, and had three or four finely drawn characters, which 
did not suffer by translation. Freytag next wrote “ Die 
Verlorene Handschrift,” into which he put some admirable 
pictures of rural life. He was born at Kreuzburg, in 
Silesia, and had had many opportunities of studying the 
types of German rustics. He then turned to the history 
of his country, and was as conscientious and laborious in 
this department as he was in writing dramas. ‘Twenty- 
two volumes attest his diligence, and explain also his 
failure to attain a world-wide fame. For in his attempt to 
be exact Freytag over-elaborated. One may, however, 
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Tue 


safely prophesy that ‘‘Soll und Haben” will sustain his 
reputation for many a day. 


He who saves life is greater than he who takes it, and a 
medical scientist like the late Sir George Buchanan deserves 
a fame as 
wide as that 
of any gen- 
eral. The 
son of a Lon- 
don surgeon, 
George Bu- 
chanan was 
educated at 
University 
College, with 
which he 
afterwards 
had official 
connection. 
He graduated 
in 1856 as a 
doctor of 
medicine, 
and -in the 
same yea r 
received the 
appoint- 
ments of a 
medical offi- 
cer of health 
to St. Giles’s. 


Photo by Fradelle and Young. 
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Here he laboured with quiet persistency to 


improve the sanitary conditions of this crowded neighbour- 


hood. He subsequently investigated the working of the 
Vaccination Acts, and inquired into the causes of an out- 
break of typhus. In 1865 he inspected several towns, and 
in his report drew attention to the mitigation of the spread 
of consumption which better drainage would ensure. In 
1879 he became chief medical officer to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, a post in which he did good service until his 
retirement in 1892, when he received knighthood. Sir 
George was a Fellow of the Royal Society, of the University 
of London, and of the Royal College of Physicians. His 
eldest son is a medical officer to the Local Government 
Board. Sir George died on May 5, and was buried on 
May 9 at Woking Cemetery. 


There seems to be an alarming activity among retired 
majors. One of them is in the habit of threatening 
reviewers who do not admire a certain novelist. Another 
has intimated a desire to fight Dr. Tanner, who has 
proposed a meeting at Constantinople with ** torpedoes.” 
This feud has arisen from Dr. Tanner’s rather obtrusive 
anxiety for the retirement of the Duke of Cambridge. But 
if every politician who proposes this step is to be assailed 
by a major, it may be necessary to set up a committee of 
public safety for the protection of enterprising members of 
the, House of Commons. 


The inheritor of a great name and of a fine voice, Sir 
Robert Peel, who died suddenly on May 9, might have 
been reason- 
ably ex- 
yected to 
i a Vv e 
achieved 
more than 
the reputa- 
tion of a 
clever man of 
the world. 
But there was 
lacking in 
him the 
dignity 
which won 
for his 
younger 
brother the 
Speakership, 
and the plod- 
ding indus- 
try which 
earned for 
his other 
brother, Sir 
F rederick, 
the post of Chief Railway Commissioner. Yet in what 
might be called the more “showy” gifts the deceased 
Baronet quite eclipsed his brothers. ‘‘ Your politician,” 
says a modern writer, “has ever a taint of vanity”; and 
Sir Robert Peel was certainly not devoid of pride. He was to 
the last a fine-looking man; to the last his voice wasa pleasure 
to hear. When one saw him walking down Piccadilly, with 
the jaunty air of a beau. of a century ago, it was difficult 
to realise that here was a man who of the seventy- 
three years of his life had spent more than thirty as a 
member of Parliament, had represented his country in 
diplomacy, and had been Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
was educated at Harrow and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and succeeded his father, the ex-Prime Minister, in the 
baronetcy in 1850. His politics while in the House of 
Commons veered from Liberal to Conservative, and back 
again to Radical. His constituencies were successively 
Tamworth, the family seat of the Peels, Huntingdon, and 
Blackburn. _He unsuccessfully came forward for Inverness 
Burghs and Brighton. It was only in 1889 that he made 
his last attempt to re-center Parliament, where he was 
popular with members in all sections of politics. Sir 
tobert married, in 1856, a daughter of the eighth Marquis 
of Tweeddale. He is succeeded by his only son, who is 
twenty-eight years old. 
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O’Donovan Rossa, who made a scene in the House of 
Commons, and was summarily ejected, has been lecturing 
on his injuries. He accused Mr. Labouchere of having 
maligned him, and expressed his readiness to meet that 
gentleman anywhere with any weapons. Time was when 
this was no idle menace in the mouth of an Irish 
politician, but nobody “‘ goes out” even in Ireland now. 
As for Rossa, he has been a blatant windbag for years. 
We can easily believe that he never was an agent of 


the British Government, for no Government in its 
senses would dream of employing such an instrument. 
By his own countrymen, both at home and abroad, Rossa 
has long been regarded as a verbose nuisance. 


It was not to be expected that so energetic a journalist 
as Mr. A. E. Fletcher would, after his resignation of the 
editorship of the Daily Chronicle, esteem a Parliamentary 
candidature as sufficient employment of his time. It is 
now announced that Mr. Fletcher will assume on May 23 
the editorial direction of the New Age, a weekly paper which 
has quickly attained a large measure of success. In his new 
work he will have the co-operation of the founder and 
former editor, Mr. F. A. Atkins, and of Mr. William Clarke 
(whose able pen has, if we are not mistaken, done good 
service for the Da‘ly Chronicle), as well as of other writers. 
Mr. Fletcher will spare no effort to make the New <Age 
still more enterprising and invigorating. He has in 
his fresh field of labour the good wishes of all his 
many friends. 


A name which was long and honourably linked with 
this Journal is that of Mr. George C. Leighton, who died 
on May 8. 
He prepared 
the ftirst 
co ] oure d 
supplement 
of The Illus- 
trated London 
News just 
forty years 
ago, when 
such an idea 
was quite 
novel. For 
the next 
thirty years 
his firm, 
Messrs. 
Leighton 
Brothers, 
printed a 
succession of 
these supple- 
ments, which 
had great 
popularity. 
The picture 
entitled ‘‘ Little Red Riding Hood” sold to the extent of 
more than one million copies, and may be still seen on the 
walls of many a home in all parts of the world. After 
the founder of The Illustrated London News, Mr. Herbert 
Ingram, entered Parliament as M.P. for Boston—a 
constituency now represented by his son, Sir William 
Ingram, Bart.—he appointed Mr. George Leighton as 
chief manager. This was about the year 1856, and four 
years later Mr. Leighton’s duties were still more respon- 
sible. For several years he had much to do with the 
business department of the paper, of which he was the 
publisher at one time, and won the esteem of all with 
whom he was brought in contact. Mr. Leighton retired 
a few years ago, and had since enjoyed a well - earned 
rest in his home at Highgate. He was in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age. 


Tue cate Mer. G. C. Leicurox 


The Abbé de Broglie, brother of the Duc de Broglie, 
formerly French Minister in London, has been assassinated 
by a female lunatic. This tragedy illustrates the danger 
to which priests are exposed in dealing with religious 
maniacs. The confessional is always beset by hysterical 
women who tremble on the verge of insanity, and who 
ought to be placed under restraint in a cloister or an 
asylum. There isa measure before the French Chamber 
now for the establishment of criminal lunatic asylums. 
Priests who are harassed by excited penitents ought to 
agitate for the passing of the Bill. 
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In connection with the royal visit to Sheffield, these silver gilt caskets 
for the toilet-table were presented to the Duchess of York by Mr. Walter 
Mappin. They were designed and made throughout by Messrs. Mappin 
and Webb’s workpeople at the Royal Silver Plate Works, Sheffield. The 
design is very graceful in conception. Medallions of Raphael's angels in 
oxidised silver are worked into the centre of the covers. The interior 
space is lined with rich white satin, and the whole enclosed in a winged 
case of royal red morocco lined with white velvet. The presentation tock 
place at the Royal Silver Plate Works, which were gaily decorated in 
honour of the occasion. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, at Windsor Castle, whither she 
returned from Buckingham Palace on Thursday evening, 
May 9, has received the new Bishop of Hereford, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Percival, also the new Speaker to the House of 
Commons, and Lord Rosebery, and held a council on 
May 11. The Queen’s guests at the Castle have been the 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Duke of 
Grafton, Lord and Lady Ampthill, Sir Henry Loch, late 
Governor of the Cape Colony, and Lady Loch, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff, the Bishop of Rochester and Mrs. 
Randall Davidson, and the Bishop of Ripon. Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, with her son Prince 
Christian Victor and her daughter Princess Victoria, visited 
the Queen on May 10 and dined with her. The Duke of 
Connaught was at the Castle on May 14. The Queen goes 
to Balmoral on May 21. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales on May 14 visited the 
Horse Show at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. 


Sir Henry Ponsonby, on account of his failing health, 
having resigned the offices of Keeper of the Privy Purse 
and Private Secretary to the Queen, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Fleetwood Edwards has been appointed to the former 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Bigge to the latter office. 
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prison management. The Kurds are to be disarmed, and 
compensation is to be given to surviving inhabitants of the 
villages in the Sassoun district, which has been personally 
visited by the British, French, and Russian delegates, 
finding dreadful proofs of the wholesale massacres six 
months ago. 

The French Government Budget, presented by M. Ribot, 
Premier and Finance Minister, shows a deficit of fifty-six 
million francs, to meet which he proposes an alteration of 
the succession duties, estimated to produce an addition of 
25,000,000f., or about one million sterling, a tax on 
domestic servants, men and women, to yield 10,000,000 f., 
and an increased tax on private carriages and horses, accord- 
ing to the number kept by the owner. The Prime Minister 
on Saturday, May 11, opened an exhibition at Bordeaux. 

The German Imperial Government has sustained a 
severe political defeat in the Reichstag, which on Saturday 
May 11, bya large majority of the combined Opposition 
parties, rejected all the clauses of the Ministerial Bill for 
the repression of incitements to sedition or revolutionary 
agitation, or insubordination in the army. ‘The Imperial 
Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, and Herr von Koller, 
Minister of the Interior of the kingdom of Prussia, have 
conferred with the Emperor William upon this disagreeable 
check. It was followed on May 13 by the rejection of the 
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PARLIAMENT. 
The most interesting incidents in the House of Commons 
this week have arisen out of Lord Selborne’s attempt to 
retain his seat for West Edinburgh in spite of his accession 
to the peerage. The controversy in the House began with 
a direct challenge from Mr. Labouchere, who asked the 
ruling of the Speaker as to the legitimacy of Lord Selborne’s 
presence. In reply to the Speaker, Lord Selborne said he 
was ‘‘a peer of the realm, but not a peer of Parliament,” 
the suggestion being that unless he applied for a writ of 
summons to the Lords he was not compelled either to 
take his seat in that assembly or to vacate his seat in the 
Commons. Sir William Harcourt declared that this was an 
idle technicality, as the writ of summons had nothing what- 
ever to do with the law of a peer’s position, but was only a 
formal recognition of the fact that he had become entitled 


to sit in the Upper House. Mr. Balfour suggested 
the view that an English peer becomes ipso fucto 


a member of the House of Lords, and ineligible to 
sit in the representative House. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who had a sharp passage of arms with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, expressed his sympathy with Lord 
Selborne and suggested that any inquiry that might 
be made should be extended to the case of another meml er, 
Sir James Carmichael, who was understood to claim the 
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Lord Rosebery. 


DEPARTURE OF QUEEN WILHELMINA AND THE QUEEN REGENT OF THE NETHERLANDS: SCENE AT VICTORIA STATION ON MAY 9. 


The Duke and Duchess of York on Friday evening, 
May 10, arrived at Sheffield as guests of the Duke of 
Norfolk at The Farm, and next day visited the town. 
The proceedings are described and illustrated in another 
part of this paper. 

The Duke of Fife on Saturday, May 11, presided at the 
eightieth annual dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution, at the Hétel Métropole. 

Lord Salisbury on May 10, at Stafford House, presided 
at a Church extension meeting in support of the Bishop of 
St. Albans’ Fund. The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour and the 

tight Hon. Joseph Chamberlain made speeches at the 
dinner of the London Municipal Society. The Duke of 
Devonshire on May 9 spoke at a dinner of the Iron and 
Steel Institute; and next day, at Derby, for Church 
extension in the diocese of Southwell or Nottingham. 


The proposals of Great Britain, Russia, and France to 
the Sultan of Turkey for the better government of the 
Armenian provinces have been presented at Constantinople. 
They prescribe the appointment of a High Commissioner, 
not a Christian, but approved by the three Powers, to 
projected reforms; then a permanent 
Commission, of Mussulmans and Christians, to watch 
over the future administration; one-third of all the 
Government officials to be Christians; the appointment 
of Valis, or Governors, to be subject to their approval by 
the Powers; with some regulations of judicial courts and 


supervise the 


See ‘ Our Illustrations.” 


The session of the 


Bill for increasing the tax on tobacco. 
The 


Reichstag would be closed at the end of the week. 
Emperor goes to Silesia for a few days’ shooting. 
The Mikado of Japan on May 13 issued an Imperial 
Decree stating, in a truly dignified and wisely conciliatory 
manner, that Japan has complied wth the desires of 
tussia, France, and Germany, which Governments had 
advised her that the permanent keeping by her of the 
Liao-tung peninsula would not tend to the permanent 
maintenance of peace in Eastern Asia. Japan did not wish 
to stir up fresh trouble, since China had shown regret for 
her breach of the friendship which formerly existed 
between her and Japan, and which should now be restored. 
The two empires will arrange between themselves the mode 
of evacuating that territory on the Chinese mainland now 
held by Japanese troops, and the extra pecuniary indemnity 
to be paid to Japan. The friendly offices of England, Italy, 
and the United States are frankly acknowledged. 


A Japanese naval squadron has been sent to take pos- 
session of the large island of Formosa, opposite to the 
south-eastern coast of China, formally ceded to Japan by 
the treaty of peace. Admiral Viscount Kabayama is 
appointed Viceroy of Formosa. The northern part of the 
island yields abundance of coal and minerals, and the soil 
and climate are favourable to sugar and tea plantations. 
There are Chinese settlements on the west coast, but the 
eastern highland tribes are wild. 


barony of Hyndford in Scotland. On the following day 
the House adopted by an overwhelming majority a reso- 
lution proposed by Sir William Harcourt to the effect 
that a Special Committee should be appointed to decide 
whether the Earl of Selborne had succeeded to his title. 
This means, of course, a foregone conclusion, and it 
will follow that the seat for West Edinburgh must be 
vacated. The Government have agreed, however, that the 
new writ shall not be issued till the other Committee 
reports—that is to say, the Committee on the Vacation of 
Seats which was appointed to consider Lord Coleridge’s 
case, and has already been sitting for nearly a year without 
result. Such is the expedition with which constitutional 
questions are settled in this country. Very little progress 
has been made with the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 
Clause one was passed by a majority of nineteen, 
after the defeat of an amendment which proreees 
which 


to make the Bill abortive in any parish in 
it could be shown that no regular minister of the 
Calvinistic Methodists had officiated for six months 


before the passing of the Act. The Budget resolution 
reimposing the duty of sixpence a barrel on beer was 
assed by a majority of twenty-four. A singular proposal 
a a Welsh member that a Select Committee should be 
appointed to examine the conduct of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company in refusing to employ 
labourers who speak only Welsh was negatived without a 
division. 
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1. The Great Whit 


Elephant 


2. Some Costumes at the Show 


8. The Bridge and Canal, Old Holland. 


THE AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, OPENED ON MAY 11, 


4. The Boat Restaurant. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
In obedience to Clare’s expressed wish, Johnstone made no mention 
that evening of the rather serious adventure on the Salerno Road. 
‘They had fallen into the habit of shaking hands when they bade 
each other good-night. When it was time, and the two ladies rose 
to withdraw, Johnstone suddenly wished that Clare would make 
some little sign to him—the least thing to show that this particular 
evening was not precisely what all the other evenings had been, that 
they were drawn a little closer together, that perhaps she would 
change her mind and not dislike him any more for that unknown 
reason at which he could not even guess, 

They joined hands, and his eyes met hers. But there was no 
unusual pressure—no little acknowledgment of a common danger 
past. The blue eyes looked at him straight and proudly, without 
softening, and the fresh lips calmly said ‘‘ Good-night.” Johnstone 
remained alone, and in a singularly bad humour for such a good- 
tempered man. He was angry with Clare for being so cold and 
indifferent, and he was ashamed of himself for wishing that she 
would admire him a little for having knocked down a tipsy carter. 
It was not much of an exploit. What she had done had been 
very much more remarkable. The man would not have killed 
him, of course; but he might have given him a very dangerous 
wound with that ugly clasp-knife. Clare’s frock was cut to pieces 
on one side, and it was a wonder that she had escaped without a 
scratch. Ile had no nght to expect any praise for what he had 
done, when she had done so much more. 

To tell the truth, it was not praise that he wanted, but a sign 
that she was not indifferent to him, or at least that she no longer 
disliked him. He was ashamed to own to himself that he was half 
in love with a young girl who had told him that she did not like him 
and would never even be his friend. Women had not usually 
treated him in that way, so far. But the fact remained that she 
had got possession of his thoughts, and made him think about his 
actions when she was present. It took a good deal to disturb 
Brook Johnstone’s young sleep, but he did not sleep well that night. 

As for Clare, when she was alone, she regretted that she had not 
just nodded kindly to him, and nothing more, when she had said good- 
night. She knew perfectly well that he expected something of the 
sort, and that it would have been natural, and quite harmless, 
without any possibility of consequence. She consoled herself by 
repeating that she had done quite right, as the vision of Lady Fan 





rose distinctly before her in a flood of memory’s moonlight. Then it 
struck her, as the vision faded, that her position was a very odd 
one. Personally, she liked the man. Impersonally she hated and 
despised him. At least, she believed that she did, and that she 
should, for the sake of all women. To her, as she had known him, 
he was brave, kind, gentle in manner and speech, boyishly frank. 
As she had seen him that once, she had thought him heartless, 
cowardly, and cynical. She could not reconcile the two, and there- 
fore, in her thoughts, she unconsciously divided him into two 
individualities—her Mr. Johnstone and Lady Fan’s Brook. There 
was very little resemblance between them. Oddly enough, she 
felt a sort of pang for him that he could ever have been the other 
man whom she had first seen. She was getting into a very 





complicated frame of mind. 

They met in the morning and exchanged greetings with unusual 
coldness. Brook asked whether she was tired: she said that she 
had done nothing to tire her, as though she resented the questicn ; 
he said nothing in answer, and they both looked at the sea, and 
thought it extremely dull. Presently Johnstone went off for a walk 
alone, and Clare buried herself in a book for the morning. She did 
not wish to think, because her thoughts were so very contradictory. 
It was easier to try and follow someone else’s ideas. She found that 





Johnstone hung about the reading-room and smoked a pipe in the long corridor till he was sick of the sound 
of his own footsteps. 
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almost worse than thinking, but, being very tenacious, 
she stuck to it, and tried to read. 

At the midday meal they exchanged commonplaces, and 
neither looked at the other. Just as they left the dining- 
room a heavy thunderstorm broke overhead with a deluge 
of rain. Clare said that the thunder made her head ache, 
and she disappeared on pretence of lying down. Mrs. 
Bowring went to write letters, and Johnstone hung about 
the reading-room and smoked a pipe in the long corridor 
till he was sick of the sound of his own footsteps. Amalfi 
was all very well in fine weather, he reflected, but when it 
rained it was as dismal as penny whist, Sunday in 
London, or a volume of sermons—or all three together, 
he added viciously in his thoughts. The German family 
had fallen back upon the guide- book, Mommsen’s 
‘‘ History of Rome,” and the ‘‘Gartenlaube.” The Russian 
invalid was presumably in his room, with a tea-pot, and 
the two English old maids were reading a violently sensa- 
tional novel aloud to each other by turns in the hotel 

They stopped reading and got very red 


drawing-room. 
when Johnstone looked in. 

It was a dreary afternoon, and he wished that some- 
thing would happen. The fight on the preceding day had 
stirred his blood—and other things, perhaps, had con- 
tributed to his restless state of mind. He thought of 
Clare’s torn frock, and he wished he had killed the carter 
outright. He reflected that, as the man was attacking 
him with a knife, he himself would have been acquitted. 

Late in the afternoon the sky cleared and the red light 
of the lowering sun struck the crests of the higher hills to 
eastward. Brook went out and smelled the earth-scented 
air, and the damp odour of the orange-blossoms. But that 
did not please him either, so he turned back and went 
through the long corridor to the platform at the back of the 
hotel. To his surprise he came face to face with Clare, 
who was walking briskly backwards and forwards, and saw 
him just as he emerged from the door. They both stood 
still and looked at each other with an odd little constraint, 
almost like anxiety, in their faces. There was a short, 
awkward silence. 

‘Well *” said Clare interrogatively, and raising her 
eyebrows a very little, as though wondering why he did 
not speak. 

* Nothing,” 
‘*T wasn’t going to say anything.” 


Johnstone answered, turning his face 
seaward. 
** Oh !—you looked as though you were.’ 
‘*No,” he said. ‘*I came out to get a breath of air, 
that’s all.” 

‘*So did I. I—I think I’ve been out long enough. 
I'll go in.”” And she made a step towards the door. 

‘Oh, please don’t!’’ he cried suddenly. ‘Can't we 
walk together a little bit’ That is, if you are not tired.” 
I’m not tired,” answered the young girl with 
‘*T°ll stay if you lke just a few 


‘Oh no! 
a cold little laugh. 
minutes.” 

** Thanks awfully,” said Brook, in a shy, jerky way. 

They began to walk up and down, much less quickly 
than Clare had been walking when alone. They seemed to 
have nothing to say to each other. Johnstone remarked 
that he thought it would not rain again just then, and 
after some minutes of reflection Clare said that she remem- 
bored having seen two thunderstorms within an hour, with 
a clear sky between, not long ago. Johnstone also thought 
the matter over for some time before he answered, and 
then said that he supposed the clouds must have been 
somewhere in the meantime—an observation which did 
not strike either Clare or even himself as particularly 
intelligent. 

‘T don’t think you know much about thunderstorms,” 
said Clare, after another silence. 

“IT? No—why should I?” 

‘I don’t know. It’s supposed to be just as well to 
know about things, isn’t it ?” 

‘I dare say,’ answered Brook indifferently. 
science isn’t exactly in my line, if I have any line.” 


** But 


They recrossed the platform in silence. 

** What is your line—if you have any ?” Clare asked, 
looking at the ground as she walked, and perfectly 
indifferent as to his answer. 

‘It ought to be beer,” answered Brook gravely. 
‘‘But then, you know how it is—one has all sorts of 
experts, and one ends by taking their word for granted 
I don’t believe I have any line—unless it’s in 
I’m fond of shooting, and 


about it. 
the way of out-of-door things. 
I can ride fairly, you know, like anybody else.” 

‘ Yes,” said Clare, ‘‘ you were telling me so the other 
day, you know.” 

“Yes,” Johnstone murmured thoughtfully, “that’s 
true. Please excuse me. I’m always repeating myself.” 

‘I didn’t mean that.” Her tone changed a little. 
‘* You can be very amusing when you like, you know.” 

** Thanks, awfully. I should like to be amusing now, 
for instance, but I can’t.” 

‘Now? Why now?” 

‘* Because I’m boring you to madness, little by 
little, and I’m awfully sorry too, for I want you to like 
me—though you say you never will—and, of course, you 
can’t like a bore, can you? I say, Miss Bowring, don’t 
you think we could strike some sort of friendly agree- 
ment—to be friends without ‘liking,’ somehow’ I’m 
beginning to hate the word. I believe it’s the colour of 


my hair or my coat—or something—that you dislike so, I 
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wish you'd tell me. 1t would be much kinder. I'd go to 
work and change it——” 

‘** Dye your hair? ” Clare laughed, glad that the ice was 
broken again. 

“Oh yes—if you like,” 
** Anything to please you.” 

‘** Anything ‘in reason ’—as you proposed yesterday.” 

‘**No—anything in reason or out of it. I’m getting 
desperate!” He laughed again, but in his laughter there 
was a little note of something new to the young girl—a 
sort of understreak of earnestness. 

‘* It isn’t anything you can change,” said Clare, after a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘‘ And it certainly has nothing to do 
with your appearance, or your manners, or your tailor,” 


he answered, laughing too. 


she added. 

‘**Oh, well, then, it’s evidently something I’ve done or 
said,” Brook murmured, looking at her. 

But she did not return his glance as they walked side 
by side ; indeed, she turned her face from him a little, and 
she said nothing, for she was far too truthful to deny his 
assertion. 

‘* Then I’m right?” he said, with an interrogation after 
a long pause. 

‘** Don’t ask me, please! 
all. Talk of something else.’ 

‘**T don’t agree with you,” Brook answered. ‘“‘ It is very 
important to me.” 

**Oh, nonsense!” Clare tried to laugh. ‘* What 
difference can it make to you whether I like you or not?” 

**Don’t say that. It makes a great difference—more 
than I thought it could, in fact. One—one doesn’t like to 
be misjudged by one’s friends, you know,” 

‘** But I’m not your friend.” 

‘**T want you to be.” 

‘*T can't.” 

** You won't,” said Brook in a lower tone, and almost 
angrily. ‘‘You’vye made up your mind against me on 
account of something you’ve guessed at, and you won't 
tell me what it is, sol can’t possibly defend myself. I 
haven't the least idea what it can be. I never did anything 
particularly bad, I believe, and I never did anything I 
should be ashamed of owning. I don’t like to say that 
sort of thing, you know, about myself, but you drive 
me toit. It isn’t fair. Upon my word, it’s not fair play. 
You tell a man he’s a bad lot, like that, in the air, and 
then you refuse to say why you think.so. Or else the 
whole thing is a sort of joke you’ve invented—if it is, it’s 


It’s of no importance, after 


awfully one-sided, it seems to me.” 

‘Do you really think me capable of anything so 
silly ’”’ asked Clare. 

‘No, I don’t. That makes it all the worse, because 
it proves that you have—or think you have-—something 
I don’t know much about law, but it strikes 
Don’t you think 


against me. 
me as something tremendously like libel. 
so yourself ?”’ 

‘*Oh no! Indeed I don’t. Libel means saying things 
I haven't done that 


I mean, I beg your pardon for 


against people, doesn’t it ? 

** Indeed you have! 
contradicting you like that- 

** Rather flatly,” observed Clare, as they turned in their 
walk, and their eyes met. 

‘* Well, I’m sorry, but since we are talking about it, 
Ive got to say what I think. After all, I’m the person 
attacked. I have a right to defend myself.” 

‘‘T haven’t attacked you,” answered the young girl 
gravely. 

**T won't be rude if I can help it,” said Brook half 
roughly. ‘* But I asked you if you disliked me for some- 
thing I had done or said, and you couldn’t deny it. That 
means that I have done or said something bad enough to 
make you say that you will never be my friend, and that 
must be something very bad indeed.”’ 

‘* Then you think I’m not squeamish ? 
to be something very, very bad.” 

‘* Yes.” 

** Thank you. Well, I thought it very bad. 
would, I should fancy.” 

‘**T never did anything very, very bad, so you must be 


It would have 


Anybody 


mistaken,” answered Johnstone, exasperated. 

Clare said nothing, but walked along with her head 
rather high, looking straight before her. It had all 
happened before her eyes, on the very ground under her 
feet, on that platform. Johnstone knew that he had 
spoken roughly. 

‘“*T say,” he began, ‘‘ was Trude? I’m awfully sorry.” 

Clare stopped and stood still. 

‘*Mr. Johnstone, we sha’n’t agree. 
you, and you will never be satisfied unless I do. 
deadlock.” 


‘ You are horribly unjust,” answered Brook, very much 


I will never tell 


So it's a 


in earnest, and fixing his bright eyes on hers. ‘‘ You seem 
to take a delight in tormenting me with this imaginary 
secret. After all, if it’s something you saw me do or 
heard me say, I must know of it and remember it, so 
there’s no earthly reason why we shouldn’t discuss it.” 

There was again that fascination in his eyes, and she felt 
herself yielding. 

**T’ll say one thing,” 
done it!” 

She felt that she could not look away from him, and 
that he was getting her into his power. The colour rose 
in her face, 


she said: “I wish yeu hadn't 


** Please don’t look at me!” she said suddenly, gazing 
helplessly into his eyes, but his steady look did not change. 

** Please—oh, please look away!” she cried, half- 
frightened and growing pale again. 

He turned from her, surprised at her manner. 

“I’m afraid you’re not in earnest about this, after 
all,” he said thoughtfully. ‘If you meant what you said, 
why shouldn’t you look at me ?” 

She blushed scarlet again. 

‘“‘It’s very rude to stare like that!” she said in an 
offended tone. ‘‘ You know that you’ve got something— 
I don’t know what to call it—one can’t look away when 
you look at one. Of course, you know it, and you ought 
not to do it. It isn’t nice.” 

**T didn’t know there was anything peculiar about my 
eyes,” said Brook. ‘‘ Indeed I didn’t! Nobody ever told 
me so, I’m sure. By Jove!” he exclaimed, ‘‘1 believe 
it’s that! I’ve probably done it before —and that’s why 
you— ” he stopped. 

‘*Please don’t think me so silly,” answered Clare, 
recovering her composure. ‘It’s nothing of the sort. As 
for that—that way you have of looking—lI dare say I’m 
nervous since my illness. Besides’’—she hesitated and 
then smiled—* besides, do you know, if you had looked 
at me a moment longer I should have told you the 
whole thing, and then we should both have been sorry.” 

‘*T should not, I’m sure,” said Brook with conviction. 
‘* But I don’t understand about my looking at you. Inever 
tried to mesmerise anyone , 

‘‘There is no such thing as mesmerism, It’s all 
hypnotism, you know.” 

‘IT don’t know what they call it. You know what I 
mean. But I’m sure it’s your imagination.” 

‘“Oh, yes, I dare say,” answered the young girl, 
with affected carelessness. ‘‘It’s merely because 1’m 
nervous.” 

‘* Welk so far as I’m concerned, it’s quite unconscious. 
I don’t know—I suppose I wanted to see in your eyes what 
you were thinking about. Besides, when one likes a person, 
one doesn’t think it so dreadfully rude to look at them 
at him—I mean at you—when one is in earnest about some- 
thing—does one ?”’ . 

‘I don’t know,” said Clare. ‘‘ But please don’t do it 
tome. It makes me feel awfully uncomfortable, some- 
how. You won't, will you?” she asked, with a sort of 
appeal. ‘* You would make me tell you everything—and 
then I should hate myself.” 

** But I shouldn’t hate you.” 

‘Oh, yes, you would! You would hate me for know- 
ing.” 

‘By Jove! It’s too bad!” cried Brook. ‘ But as for 
that,” he added humbly, ‘‘ nothing would make me hate 
you.” 

‘* Nothing? You don't know!” 

“Yes, Ido! You couldn’t make me change my mind 
about you. I’ve grown to—to like you a great deal too 
much for that in this short time--a great deal more than 
is good for me, I believe,” he added, with a sort of rough 
impulsiveness. ‘‘Not that I’m at all surprised, you 
know,” he continued, with an attempt at a laugh. ‘One 
can’t see a person like you most of the day for ten days or 
a fortnight without—well, you know, admiring you most 
tremendously—can one ? I daresay you think that might 
be put into better English. But it’s true all the same.” 

A silence followed. The warm blood mantled softly in 
the girl’s fair cheeks. She was taken by surprise with an 
odd little breath of happiness, as it were, suddenly blowing 
upon her, whence she knew not. It was so utterly new 
that she wondered at it, and was not conscious of the faint 
blush that answered it. 

‘*One gets awfully intimate in a few days,” observec 
Brook, as though he had discovered something quite new. 

She nodded, but said nothing, and they still walked up 
and down. Then his words made her think of that sudden 
intimacy which had probably sprung up between him and 
Lady Fan on board the yacht, and her heart was hardened 
again. 

‘‘It isn’t worth while to be intimate, as you call it,” 
she said at last, with a little sudden sharpness. ‘‘ People 
ought never to be intimate, unless they have to live 
together—in the same place, you know. 1 hen they can’t 
exactly help it, I suppose.” 

‘*Why should they ? 
self behind a wall with pistols and say, ‘ Be my friend if 
Life would be very uncomfortable, I should 


One can’t exactly entrench one- 


you dare.’ 
think.” 

‘‘Oh, you know what I mean! 
literal.” 

‘‘T was trying to understand,” said Johnstone, with 
unusual meekness. ‘‘I won’tif you don’t want me to. 
But I don’t agree with you a bit. I think it’s very jolly 
to be intimate—in this sort of way—or perhaps a little more 


Don’t be so awfully 


80. 

‘‘TIntimate enemies 2? Enemies can be just as intimate 
as friends, you know.” 

‘Td rather have you for my intimate enemy than not 
know you at all,” said Brook. 

‘‘ That’s saying a great deal, Mr. Johnstone.” 

Again she was pleased in a new way by what he said. 
And a temptation came upon her unawares. It was 
perfectly clear that he was beginning to make love to her. 
She thought of her reflections after she had seen him alone 
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with Lady Fan, and of how she had wished that she could 
break his heart, and pay him back with suffering for the 
pain he had given another woman. The possibility seemed 
nearer now than then. At least, she could easily let 
him believe that she believed him, and then laugh at 
him and his acting. For of course it was acting. How 
could such a man be earnest? All at once the idea that 
he should respect her so little as to pretend to make love to 
her incensed her. 

‘* What an extraordinary idea !’ 


’ 


she exclaimed rather 


scornfully. ‘‘ You would rather be hated than not known !” 
‘*T wasn’t talking generalities—I was speaking of you. 
It isn’t kind,” 


Please don’t misunderstand me on purpose. 

** Are you in need of 
kindness just now? You 
don’t exactly strike one 
in that way, you know, 
But your people will be 
coming in a day or two, 
I suppose. I’ve no 
doubt they ’ll be kind to 
you, as you call it— 
whatever that may mean. 
One speaks of being kind 
to animals and servants, 
you know—that sort of 
thing.” 

Nothing can outdo 
the brutality of a per- 
fectly unaffected young 
girl under certain cir- 
cumstances, 

‘**T don’t class myself 
with either, thank you,” 
said Brook, justly 
offended. ‘* You 
tainly manage to put 
things in a new light 
I feel rather 
we saw 


cer- 


sometimes. 
like that 
yesterday.” 

“Oh! I thought 
you didn’t class yourself 


mule 


with animals!” she 
laughed. 


‘* Have you any par- 
ticular reason for saying 
horrid 
things ?” 
coldly. 


There was a pause. 


disagreeable 


asked Brook 


‘*T didn’t mean to be 
disagreeable at least, 
not so disagreeable as all 
that,”’ said Clare at last. 
‘*T don’t know why. it 
is, but you have a talent 
for making me seem 
rude.” 

** Force of example,” 
suggested Johnstone. 

‘No, I’ll say that 
for you—you have very 
good manners. 

‘* Thanks, 


Considering the 


” 


awfully ! 
pro- 
vocation, know, 
that ’s an immense com- 


you 


pliment.” 

‘*T thought I would 
be ‘kind’ for a change. 
By-the-bye, what are 
we quarrelling about ?” 
She ** You 
began by saying some- 
thing very nice to me, 
and then I told you 
that you were like 
the mule, didn’t I? 
It’s very odd. I believe 
you hypnotise me, after 
all.” 

“At all 
we were not 
couldn’ t 
things 


laughed. 


events, if 
intimate, 
you possibly 


say the you do,” observed Brook, already 
pacified. 

‘* And I suppose you would not take the things I say so 
meekly, would you?” 

‘* I told you I was a very mild person,” said Johnstone. 
“We talking about it 


member ? 


were yesterday, do you re- 


” 


‘*Oh, yes! 


And then you illustrated your idea of 
meekness by knocking down the first man we met.” 

‘‘It was your fault,” retorted Brook. ‘You told me 
to stop his beating the mule. SoIdid. Fortunately vou 
stopped him from sticking a knife into me. Do you know, 
you have awfully good nerves. Most women would have 
screamed and run up a tree—or something. They would 
have got out of the way, at all events.” 

‘‘I think most women would have done precisely what 


A silence followed. 
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I did,” said Clare. ‘‘ Why should you say that most women 
are cowards ?” 

‘**T didn’t,” answered Brook. ‘‘ But I refuse to quarrel 
about it. [ meant to say that I admired you—I mean, what 
you did—-well, more than anything.” 

**That’s a sweeping sort of compliment. 
return it?” She glanced at him and smiled. 

** You couldn't, with truth.” 

**Of course I could. I don’t remember ever seeing 
anything of that sort before, but I don’t believe that any- 
body could have done it better. I admired you more than 
anything just then, you know.” She laughed once 
more as she added the last words, 


Am I to 





**Oh, I don’texpect you to go on admiring me. I’m 
quite satisfied and grateful, and all that.” 
‘‘I’m glad you’re so easily satisfied. Couldn’t we 


talk seriously about something or other’ It seems to me 


that we’ve been chaffing for half an hour, haven't 
we?” 

“Tt hasn't been all chaff, Miss Bowring,” said 
Johnstone. ‘‘ At least not on my side.” 


“Then I’m sorry,” Clare answered. They relapsed 
into silence as they walked their beat to and fro. The 
sun had gone down, and it was already twilight on that 
side of the mountains. The rain had cooled the air, and the 
far land to southward was darkly distinct beyond the purple 
water. It was very chilly, and Clare was without a shawl 
and Johnstone was hatless, but neither of them noticed it 


was cool. Johnstone was the first to speak, 


The warm blood mantled softly in the girl’s fair cheeks. 
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‘* Ts this sort of thing to go on for ever, Miss Bowring?” 
he asked gravely. 

‘‘ What?” But she knew very well what he meant. 

‘‘This—this very odd footing we are on, you and I. 
Are we never going to get past it?” 

‘‘Oh—I hope not,” answered Clare cheerfully. ‘I 
think it.’s very pleasant, don’t you? And most original. 
We are intimate enough to say all sorts of things; and 
I’m your enemy, and you say you are my friend. I can’t 
imagine any better arrangement. We shall always laugh 
when we think of it—even years hence. You will be going 
away in a few days, and we shall stay here into the 
summer, and we shall never see each other again, in all 
probability. We shall 
always look back on this 
time as something quite 
odd, you know.” 

‘* You are quite mis- 
taken if you think that 
we shall never meet 
again,” said Johnstone. 
that it’s 
very unlikely. You see 
we don’t go home very 
often, and when we do 
we stop with friends in 
the country. We don’t 
go much into society 
And the rest of the time 


‘““T mean 


we generally live in 
Florence.” 
“There is nothing 


to prevent me _ from 
coming to Florence—or 
living there, if I choose.” 

“Oh no—I 
not. Except that you 
would be bored to death. 
It’s not very amusing, 
unless you happen to be 


suppose 


fond of pictures; and 
you never said you 
were.” 

‘*T should go to see 
you.” 

“Oh — yes— you 


could call, and of course, 
if we were at home, we 
should be very glad to 
But that would 
only occupy about half- 


see you. 
an-hour of one day. 
That isn’t much.” 


‘“T mean that I 


should go to Florence 
simply for the sake of 


you, and seeing 
all the time, 


seeing 
you often 
in fact.” 
‘* Dear me! That 
would be a great deal, 
vouldn’t it? I thought 
you meant just to call, 
don’t you know.” 
‘“T*’m in 
though it sounds very 
funny I dare say,” said 


Nie ARNO 


earnest, 


Johnstone. 
‘‘Tt sounds rather 
mad,’ answered Clare, 


laughing a little. ‘I 
hope you won't do any- 
thing of the kind, 
because I wouldn’t see 
you more than once or 
twice. I’d have head- 
aches and colds and con- 
all the things one 
has when isn’t at 
home to people. But 
my mother would be 
delighted. She likes 
you tremendously, you 
know, and you could go 
about to 
gether and read Ruskin and Browning—do you know the 
Statue and the Bust ? And you could goand see Casa Guidi, 
where the Brownings lived; and you could drive up to San 
Miniato ; and then, you know, you could drive up again 
I’m sure you 


certs 
one 


galleries to- 


and read more Browning and more Ruskin. 
But I should have to go 
It would 


would enjoy it to any extent. 
through a terrific siege ef colds and headaches. 
be rather hard on me.” 
‘*And harder on me,” 
fearful for Mrs. Bowring.” 
‘Oh, no! She would enjoy every minute of it. 
forget that she likes you.” 
‘** You are afraid I should forget that you don’t.” 
‘*T almost—oh, a long way from quite !—-I almost liked 
you yesterday when you thrashed the carter and tied him 
It was beautifully done—all those knots! 


observed Brook, ‘‘ and quite 


You 


up so neatly. 
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I suppose you learned them on board of the yacht, didn’t 
you?” 

‘*T ve yachted a good deal,” said Brook. 

‘Generally with that party ?”’ inquired Clare. 

‘‘No. That was the first time. My father has 
tub he goes about in, and we sometimes go together.” 

‘‘ Ts he coming here in his ‘ old tub’? ” 

‘**Oh, no—he’s lent her to a fellow who has taken her 
off to Japan, I believe.” 

‘Japan! Isit safe? In an ‘old tub’!” 

** Oh, well—that’s a way of talking, you know. She’ 
a good enough boat, you know. My father went to New 
York in her last year. She’s a steamer, you know. I 
They are such dirty, noisy things. But of 
a long way they are the only 


an old 


hate steamers. 
course if you are going 
things.” 

He spoke in a jerky way, annoyed and discomfited by 
her forcing the conversation off the track, though he was 
aware that he had gone further than he intended when he 
proposed to spend the winter in Florence. Moreover, he 
was very tenacious by nature, and had rarely been seriously 
opposed during his short life. Her persistent refusal to 
tell him the cause of her deep-rooted dislike exasperated 
him, while frank 
fellowship fascinated him more and more. 

‘Tell me all about the yacht,” she said. 
she is a beauty, though you call her an old tub.” 

‘I don’t want to talk about yachts,” he answered, 
returning to the attack in spite of her. ‘‘I want to talk 
about the chances of seeing you after we part here.”’ 

‘There aren’t any,” replied the young girl carelessly. 
‘* What is the name of the yacht?” 
that’s all. 


her and careless manner and good- 


‘*“T’m sure 


‘Very commonplace—Lucy, I’ll make 
chances if there are none 

‘You mustn't say that ‘ Lucy’ is commonplace. That’s 
my mother’s name.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon. I couldn’t know that. It always 
it wasn’t much of a name for a yacht, you 
He’s a queer old bird, my 
from the Bride of 
Lammermoor. Heaven knows why. But, please—I really 
can’t go away and feel that I’m not to see you again soon. 

to think that I’m chaffing. I’m not. I’m very 


You seem 
you very much, and I don’t see why one 


struck me that 
know. 
father; he 


That was all I meant. 


always says he took it 


serious. I like 
should just meet and then go off and let that be the end— 
do you?” 

‘J e why not,” exclaimed Clare, 
unexpected longing she felt to 
him come and stay in Florence 


Come —it 


hating the 
agree with him and to let 
as much as he pleased. 
I must be going in.” 


nued 


‘s too cold here. 
NOTES. 

It was a h tp] the the 

Art Society’s Exhibition to bring into juxtaposition the 
water-colour drawings of Mr. Stacy Marks and the cartoons 
Sir John Tenniel. Mr. Marks has enjoyed the credit of 
being able to endow birds of all kinds with human thoughts 
and passions, whilst Sir John Tenniel has often to clothe 
human beings in animal shape, or to typify by it their 


ART 


vy thought of manager of Fine 


GROUND PARROT 


Exhibited at the Fine 


tions. 


Both 
different 


artists are 


cast of 


ways and inelina essentially 


humorists, but of very mind; and 
although at times their ideas often seem directed towards 
the object, they That Mr. 
Marks’s birds in the present exhibition display his mastery 
over all m« rely technical difficulties almost thout 


but he seems to have abandoned in no small degree 


never actually meet. 


same 


goes W 
8a\ ing; 
that minute method of building up his birds’ plumage which 
characterised his earlier work. There are, it is true, several 
exceptions to this broader style of painting, and in our 
opinion they are the most attractive; but it is evident that 
Mr. Marks has not studied Bewick in vain; and his present 


work, taken as a whole, shows more of that solidity—we 
had almost written ‘‘ rotundity —which the Northumbrian 
artist displayed. Mr. Marks’s prepossessions obvicusly lie 
in the direction of parrots, cockatoos, and macaws, and he 
has a most remarkable facility for throwing into their 
apparently formless faces every conceivable human passion 
without in the least degree departing from accurate truth. 
It seems a pity that Mr. Marks could not be appointed 


THREE WATCHERS. 
Exhibited at the Fine . 


portrait-painter in ordinary to the parrot-house at the 
Zoological Gardens, while a bird 
should be written by Mr. Bartlett, not only for future 
information, but to show how far the painter’s insight 
paintings, 


biography of each 


into parrot character, as displayed in his 
is borne out by those who are brought into daily 
contact with bird life. 


There is now on view in Paris (Galérie Georges Petit) 
a collection of sketches made by the man to whom Beau- 
delaire devoted a chapter of his volume “ L’Art Roman- 
under the title of ‘‘le peintre de la vie moderne.” 
Constantin whom this distinctive term 
applied, died two years ago in the Hospice Dubois, at the 


tique,” 


Guys, to was 


STACY MARK 
ety, New Dent 


age of eighty-seven. before, he had been 
brought into the hospital with a broken leg, having been 
run over bya careless cabman. The “‘ Visions de C. Guys,” 
‘“‘ High Life—Low Life,” have now been, so far as it was 
possible, collected by M. Nadar, the aeronaut, photo- 
grapher, and philanthropist, and furnish a sort of key to 
Constantin Guys was 


eeven 


years 


the life of a very remarkable man. 
born at Flushing, but came to Paris at a very early age. 
How he passed his youth, or who were his belongings, few 
knew and none survive to tell. All that is known posi- 
tively of him is that having performed his military duties 
in France, he seryed with Byron in the Greek wars of 


independence, and re-engaged in the French cavalry after 
the Restoration. We next trace him in England in 1840, 
when he made sketches of the Queen in London and at 
Windsor, on horseback or surrounded by soldiers, leaving 
the Opera House or driving in the Park. 


In 1841 M. Guys was at Madrid, and a year or two later 
at Rome and Naples, and back again to London, where he 


STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Society, New Bond Street 


found employment in making sketches for The [/lustrated 
London News, and at a subsequent period, while serving in 
the Crimea, he contributed not only sketches, but articles 
on tactics and military matters. The value of his services 
and the charm of his manner were fully recognised by the 
managers of this Journal, and an offer was made to him 
which would have ensured him comfort during the latter 
years of his life. M. Guys’ love of independence would 
not permit him to accept a reward he had fairly earned. 
Before this, however, he had kept artistic and literary 
Paris in a prolonged state of excited curiosity. From time 
to time, at uncertain intervals, the picture-shops and book. 
stalls of Paris were with drawings in chalk, 
charcoal, ink, and sometimes worked with water-colours. 
The subjects never varied—soldiers, women, horses, and 
equipages with their riders or drivers, No knew 
whence the drawings came—the caricaturist or moralist 
remained absolutely unknown. Few 
excellence ; all were endowed with life and reality. 


covered 


one 


possessed artistic 
Guys, 
moreover, when his identity was at last disclosed, protested 
against the idea of being regarded as an artist. He was, 
in fact, a pencil moralist, who travelled and observed, for 
whom low life had no more repulsions than high life had 
attractions, but both furnished him with subjects of 
amusement and reflection. 

The from Nature issued under the title of 
‘*Impressioni dal Vero,” by Achille Formis 
(G. Ricordi and Co., Milan), are not only remarkable in 
themselves, but open the wide question as to how far by 
means of pencil drawings it is able to convey to students 
and scholars the aims which a painter should have in 
view. The starting-point of Signor Formis’s system 
is apparently the well-known precept of the artist's 
craft laid down by Vasari, ‘‘ Bisogna dipingere colla 
matita e disegnare col Certainly in these 
latter days, when work in black and white has acquired 
such prominence, this old-world maxim has been thoroughly 
justified. and his numerous 
examples prove that he is justified in his contention—that 
the most varied effects of luminosity and of aérial 
perspective, whether under bright sun-rays or diffused 
light, are equally attainable in pencil work as by means of 
colour. He seems to work with pencils of various breadth 
and hardness; but in all these drawings, which include 


studies of mountains, plains, rivers ‘“‘in spate” and in 


studies 
Signor 


pennello.” 


Signor Formis maintains 


repose, palaces and cottages, he conveys the sense cf 


colour, although he none. To the student these 
‘‘ Impressioni dal Vero” will be valuable as giving him the 
opportunity of working out for himself, within the limits 
set down by the model, the details of the gradations of light 
and shadow suggested by the drawings. He will, more- 
over, learn from them the useful lesson of how far it is 
possible to detach a small paintable subject from its sur- 
roundings, a problem which not unfrequently is evaded or 
ignored by artists of repute. 


uses 
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hake 
AN IMPERIAL FEDERATIONIST ON CANADA. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


The Great Dominion: Studies of Canada. By George R. 
Parkin, M.A., Hon. LL.D. University New Brunswick. 
With maps. (Macmillan and Co., London and New 
York).—Canadians, both British and French, have much 
reason to be proud and thankful. They may hope, what- 
ever their ultimate destiny in regard to political relations 
may be, to play a fair part in the grand drama of their 
respective races, and in the still grander drama of humanity. 
But inflated panegyric is not good either for them or for 
those with kom they have to deal, and who are invited to 
invest capital in their country. 

Mr. Parkin sets out by telling us that the territory of 
Canada comprises nearly forty per cent. of the whole 
empire, and covers half of the North American Continent. 
It is singular, he must own, that while the population of 
three-fifths of the empire is three hundred and forty 
mnillions, that of the remaining two-fifths should be only 
five millions; and that the population of half, and, as we 
should gather from his general description, the better half, 
of the continent of North America should have a population 
of only one-sixteenth of that of the other half. The marvel 
is enhanced by a large and continual exodus from the 
better half into the other. To enable his readers to under- 
stand the Canadian question, Mr. Parkin ought to have 
furnished them, not only with a political, but with a 
physical and economical map. They would then have been 
able to distinguish habitable and cultivable territory from 
wide tracts of desert or polar expanses of ice and snow. 
They would have seen the real configuration of the broken 
line of provinces of which the Dominion is made up, and 
would have been able to judge whether it is possible finally to 
sever these provinces from the rest of the continent, and 
weld them into a separate nation. The map would be still 
more instructive if 1t were ethnological as well as physical, 
and showed the geographical relation of the British and 
French races in the Dominion to each other. 

Viewing the question in its political aspect, it would 
have been well to state in what sense Canada is taken to 
be a portion of the British Empire. The British Govern- 
ment no longer disposes of her Crown lands or of any part 
of her soil. She does not obey British law, not even the 
law of marriage or of copyright. She contributes nothing 
to British armaments. She lays protective duties on 
British goods, and defies remonstrance on that subject. 
She now claims the right of making her own commercial 
treaties. Mr. Parkin and his friends may have a grand 
scheme of federation in store, though as yet it is like the 
earth before creation—without form and void. But as 
matters are at present, can the connection, whatever its 
advantages, be with any propriety called Empire? 

That Toronto is inleuaeily English is rather a strong 
assertion. It is true that the aspirations of the wealthier 
class there point to connection with aristocratic society in 
England, somewhat to the detriment of their interest in 
the community to which their social duty is primarily due. 
But between the English-speaking people in general on 
the north and those on the south of the line there is no 
difference whatever. The two populations are in a state 
of actual fusion, save in the political and fiscal line. 
‘There is, therefore, nothing in the way of British 
peculiarities of character for the existing system to guard. 
Nor is the political democracy of Canada any more than 
its social democracy distinguished by anything except 
constitutional forms from the democracy of the United 
States. 

That England, not her own continent, is Canada’s best 
market, seems the fixed belief of the Imperial Federationist. 
For five years before the McKinley tariff the exports of 
Canada to the United States were greater than her exports 
to England, although the goods paid duty on admission to 
the United States, while England admitted them free. The 
Tory and Protectionist Government of Canada finds it 
necessary to satisfy the people by keeping up a show of 
effort to obtain reciprocity with the United States. Mr. 
Parkin thinks that there cannot be profitable trade between 
Canada and the United States because the products of the 
two countries are the same. Does he think there is no 
variety of products between Louisiana and Labrador ? 
Besides, even where the products are the same, their local 
distribution is often such as to give rise to trade. Striking 
instances of this may be found in his own pages. Let him 
ask the Canadian farmers whether they want the American 
market. Their leader the other day said that the recent 
reductions in the American tariff had done more for them 
than had ever been done by their own Government. 

Mr. Parkin very candidly admits that the French 
Canadian question is the crux of politics in the Dominion. 
He may depend upon it that French Canada is now French, 
whatever may have been said in former days, when the 
French Canadians, or, at least, the priests who ruled them, 
were kept faithful to the British Crown by their antagonism, 
first to the Puritans of New England, and afterwards to the 
Republicans and Atheists of the French Revolution. The 
Tricolour, not the Union Jack, is the flag of the Province 
of Quebec. If, unhappily, there should ever be war 
between France and England, the heart of New France 
would be with the heart of Old France. The history of 
the Riel affair might have enlightened Mr. Parkin. ‘This 
is said without disparagement of the French Canadians, 
who are a kindly and courteous race, and if they lack some 
British qualities have qualities of their own. 

It was probably while Mr. Parkin’s eulogy on the 
Pacific Railway as creating a new standard of the 
capacity of the country for giving satisfactory employ- 
ment to British capital was in the press that. the 
roal passed its dividend and the stock tumbled from 
the nineties to the thirties. The road runs for two 
thousand miles through a country where its operation is 
expensive, and in which the white population probably 
does not exceed three hundred and fifty thousand. The 
road, though designated as national and imperial, must 
depend largely on its American connections, and its life, 
with all that hangs thereby, is in American hands. Mean- 
time, it is killing the Grand Trunk, in which an enormous 
amount of British capital has been invested. 
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MODERN IRISH POETRY. 
BY RICHARD GARNETT. 


Mr. Yeats, in his preface to his Book of Irish Verse, 
Selected from Modern Writers (Methuen and Oo.) remarks : 
‘“‘The seas of literature are full of the wrecks of Irish 
anthologies.’ We do not think that his craft has much to 
fear from a voyage where, unlike less ideal navigations, 
the worth of the cargo is the strength of the ship. For his 
freight is a valuable one, selected in general with excellent 
judgment. Some things, no doubt, surprise us. We are 
not disappointed at finding so little of Moore’s sentiment, 
but what has become of Moore’s satire? And we are fairly 
astounded at missing Wolfe’s ‘‘ Could I have thought thou 
wouldst have died,” a poem more sweet and tender, we 
will venture to affirm, than any even in a collection where 
sweetness and tenderness are such dominant notes as in 
Mr. Yeats’s. We also regret the absence of Francis 
Mahony’s excellent and thoroughly Irish ‘ Bells of 
Shandon.” Though dissenting toto ca/lo from Mr. Yeats’s 
disparaging opinion of Parnell, we do not quarrel with his 
exclusion, inasmuch as there is not a single Irish trait in 
his poetry ; and, by a parity of reasoning, the inclusion of 
a poetess so Yorkshire to the core as Emily Bronté merely 
because her father was an Irishman appears to us nothing 
short of preposterous. Mr. Yeats thinks he might other- 
wise have had to give up Thomas Davis, whose mother was 
a Welshwoman ; but we can assure him that no one on 
this side of St. George’s Channel has the slightest wish to 
deprive Ireland of a bard whose poetry was chiefly politics. 
After all, the most serious drawback to the collection as an 
anthology is the inevitable absence of Mr. Yeats himself, 
although our regret is mitigated by the reflection that his 
best work, his magical miniature dramas, could not have 
been made available for an anthology of lyrics. 
Ireland, so illustrious for her warriors, her orators, and 
her scholars, has never produced a great or even a very 
considerable poet. At the same time, the land and the 
people are steeped in an atmosphere of poetry even more 
recognisable in the picturesqueness of ordinary speech than 
in the literature of ballad and song. There is more real 
poetry in the incomparable popular romances translated by 
Mr. Joyce than in the compositions of the bards; and, 
yutting aside some tiresome metrical narratives, these latter 
elena to the class of lyrical poetry, where the Celtic 
inspiration seems to exhaust itself. The Anglo-Irish poets, 
such as Sir Samuel Ferguson and Mr. Aubrey De Vere, who 
have endeavoured to transcend the region of song and 
ballad, have hitherto been Irish in little beside their 
themes. ‘The solitary exception known to us is Mr. Yeats 
himself, whose dramas are even more Celtic than his songs. 
In lyric poetry, however, the antique national spirit has 
been well maintained, as a large portion of this collection 
testifies. No one has deserved better of literature in this 
respect than Mrs. Tynan Hinkson, who is far from being 
a great poetess, but who possesses a gift of reproducing the 
strange sweet Celtic music in another tongue that a great 
woetess mightenvy. ‘‘ The Children of Lir” is her masterpiece, 
Put all her poems in this volume evince her possession of this 
precious faculty, which is manifested with less intensity by 
the other lady contributors, Miss Kavanagh, Miss Gilbert, 
Mrs. and Miss Sigerson, and shared to the full by Mr. 
Douglas Hyde. Mr. Rolleston’s ‘‘ Spell Struck” and 
Mr. Lionel Johnson’s ‘‘ Celtic Speech” are beautiful poems ; 
but if we had to point out the most characteristically Lrish 
piece in the iibden it should be an old favourite, Banim’s 
‘*Soggarth Aroon.” The other older poets, Ferguson, 
De Vere, Allingham, have long ago taken honourable places 
in English literature, but the last-named is the only one of 
the three who has enriched it with any specifically Celtic 
element. Ferguson’s ‘‘ Welshmen of Tyrawley ”’ is, indeed, 
Celtic enough in its portrayal of the barbarism of the 
period, but it is not poetry. ‘* The Forging of the Anchor” 
would have done him far more justice ; and George Darley 
should have been represented by his wonderful seventeenth 
century pastiche, ‘‘It is not beauty I demand,” which 
deceived the editor of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” A group 
of mystical poets now arising claims a large share of 
Mr. Yeats’s sympathies; and these pregnant lines by Mr. 
Charles Weekes certainly dispose us to see more of them— 
Think, the ragged turf-boy urges 
O’er the dusty road his asses ; 
Think, on sea-shore far the lonely 
Heron wings along the sand ; 
Think, in woodland under oak-boughs 
Now the streaming sunbeam passes ; 
And bethink thee thou art servant 
To the same all-moving hand. 
Dublin Verses by Members of Trinity College, edited by 
H. A. Hinkson (London: Elkin Mathews; Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis, and Co.), isa very interesting and acceptable volume 
as proving how extensively a faculty for inditing graceful 
verse prevails among the alumni of this famous seat of 
learning. Graceful verse is the staple of the volume; a 
modestelevation which Professor Dowden, Professor Tyrrell, 
Dr. Todhunter, and Mr. Savage-Armstrong occasionally 
transcend ; but the only two lyrics which can be regarded 
as achieving consummate excellence in their respective 
styles are two already universally known: Dr. Ingram’s 
‘‘Who fears to talk of Ninety-eight?” and Mr. A. P. 
Graves’s ‘‘ Father O'Flynn.” 
THE STORY OF URSULA. 
BY ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
The Story of Ursula. Three vols. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
(London: Messrs. Hutchinson.)—The story of Ursula 
turns upon the almost irresponsible action of a heroine 
who belongs rather to the Undine type than to that of the 
New Woman now so rampant among us. She is thus 
prettily introduced 
Ursula Vane was gathering flowers, doing it deftly and 
wisely too; not making them, as some people would have 
done, into an unseemly, irreverent bunch, with stalks and 
leaves sticking out at strange angles. No; the flowers Ursula 
was gathering in the rectory garden seemed, as she laid them 
tenderly in her hand, to group themselves at her bidding as 
though marshalled by one who understood their ways, each bud 
and blossom in its proper place. 
At the Same time, it must be confessed that the face of 
the gatherer did not wear the expression of one who 


rapturously pursues her calling. She looked hot and 
tired, and somewhat cross. 

As one reads on, one cannot but be struck by the 
literary grace of the narrative, and also by the agreeable 
accompaniment of incidental philosophies and criticisms 
which give life and reality to this somewhat visionary tale. 
The way in which certain facts are put adds a real value 
to opinions and dissertations which, it must be admitted, 
seem to belong rather to the province of a critic than to 
that of an improvisatrice telling a tale of sorrow and tragic 
woe, Yet with all its difficulties there is something natural 
and spontaneous about the story which evidently told itself 
to the writer, and this is also perhaps the reason of its want 
of reality. 

People write (as, indeed, they read) for many reasons. 
Some want to test their theones by putting them into 
shape; some want to teach their fellow-creatures by 
parables; some want to turn the honest penny which rounds 
the corners of life; while others, again, only wish to furnish 
a bare world with the varieties of fancy and the woofs and 
rainbow hues of emotion and romance. Readers in the 
same way have also their own spectacles to read by, and 
search for quite different results as they turn the pages. 
Those who look for something more than diversion will 
find many things besides amusement in the novel before 
us. Itgives us a charming mise en scéne to begin with, and 
besides its pictures of still life, many happy examples of 
the common talk of educated men and women, conveying 
a real echo of the times. ‘Take the following description of 
a matinée d/albsen. Who will not recognise the truth 
of this sketch 

The play was the work of a young and inexperienced 
writer who, having familiarised himself with the masterpieces 
of modern European drama, endeavoured to gain the crown 
by reproducing a synopsis of their methods on the London 
stage; the result was certainly remarkable. Mr. French had 
apparently not sufficiently considered the views expressed by 
Armande in his ‘‘ Femmes Savantes ’’— 

Quand sur une personne on prétend se régler, 

C’est par les beaux cétés qu'il lui faut ressembler; 

Et ce n’est point du tout la prendre pour modéle, 

Ma sceur, que de tousser et de cracher comme elle. 
Vandeleur, however, remained loyal to his friend, in 
spite of the criticisms he heard flying round him after the 
first act was over. 

One is struck by a certain incongruity betweon the 
natural grace and gaiety of the style and that painful 
episode which forms the crisis of Ursula’s fate ; but at the 
same time the whole situation is treated with so much good 
taste and reserve that, though one feels the history may not 
be exactly suited for schoolroom reading, few people who 
have once begun these volumes will be inclined to put them 
down before they have read to the very last chapter. We 
hope Mrs. Hugh Bell will give us another story before long. 








A LITERARY LETTER. 

Mr. Yorke Powell made a most pleasant impression by his 
first lecture as Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. His recapitulation of the characteristics of his 
predecessors in the History Chair showed a breadth of 
view which none of those predecessors would have found 
possible. It was, however, not the least of Mr. Yorke 
Powell's privileges that, following such distinguished men 
as Mr. Freeman, Mr. Froude, and Dr. Stubbs, he should 
have enjoyed the luxury of discussing their varied ideals, 
His reference, also, to Mr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner was 
particularly happy. 


Professor Freeman he described as ‘‘ the master who 
gave to many of them their first lessons in the science to 
which he devoted his life, the politician whose talents were 
always at the service of those he believed to be oppressed, 
the friend whose loss those who loved him must long 
deplore’’—a welcome estimate at a time when the publication 
of Freeman’s biography, with a certain narrow but not un- 
expected estimate of Carlyle, leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse has been getting into trouble with 
the authors by charging some of them with ‘“ unbridled 
greed ’—at least I, who was at the dinner of the Book- 
sellers’ Society, certainly understood him to use this phrase. 
But, after all, one must not take too literally words used in 
an impromptu speech immediately after dinner; and Mr. 
Gosse, who is one of the most tactful of men, was, we may 
be quite sure, very much surprised at the flutter which his 
words have excited. What, after all, he really meant 
was, perhaps, not so far from the mark, except that the 
se unbeidled greed ” more or less obtains with all of us who 
are in the swim of commercialism. 


The time was when it was considered a point of etiquette 
among the publishing houses that they should never invite an 
author to change his publisher, unless that author made 
the first overture. Now all this is changed, and directly a 
writer attains some measure of fame, a dozen publishers 
are anxiously excited to secure the right of publishing his 
next book, and the amount of the royalty swells with each 
separate competitor until it often reaches a price at which 
the book can scarcely pay the publisher to produce it. 
Another grievance of the publisher as against the author 
is the system of paying a sum on account of royalties 
before those royalties have been earned. This sum also 
increases indefinitely until it has come to pass that the 
whole risk of producing many books is now borne by the 
publisher and none of it by the author, who, indeed, 
pockets a considerable sum in advance. Of course this 
state of things naturally suggests surprise that there is 
not a combination of publishers against the existing 
combination of authors. 


Mr. Zangwill will be surprised to hear that he came 
very near to being anticipated in the title of his latest novel, 
‘‘The Master,” and by no less an author than Charlotte 
Bronté. The original manuscript of Miss Bronté’s ** Pro- 
fessor,” a story which was not published until after her 
death, but which was written before ‘“* Jane Eyre,” has just 
come into my possession. The most interesting feature 
about the titlepage is the fact that beneath the title, ‘* The 
Professor,” anothertitle may be found, and, on holding it up to 
the light one discovers that Charlotte Bronté’s first intention 
was to have called her story ‘‘ The Master,” , K, 8 
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RESTORED FIGURE OF THE IGUANODON.—Skxercuep py Miss Arice B, Woopwarp. 


The animal is shown in the attitude in which it usually walked. The fore limbs are much shorter than the hind limbs, which are very powerful, having three toes to cach foot and 


the same number of joints as in a bird's foot. The ponderous tail no doubt gave suyport to the animal when i: an erect position, and was also used in swimming. 
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A WONDERFUL BIRD-LIKE REPTILE. 
From Dr. Henry Woodward, F’.R.S., P.G.S., of the Natural 
Hlistory Museum, we have received the following interest- 
ing account of the Iguanodon— 

There has just been set up in the British Museum 
(Natural History), Cromwell Road, a restoration of the 



























THE 


IGUANODON, 


Reproduced by kind permission of the proprietors of the “* Daily Chronicle.” 


entire skeleton of one of the most remarkable of extinct 
giants that peopled the earth in the Wealden period, an 
epoch marked by relics of old land-surfaces just preceding 
the age of the Chalk. 
Mantell first discovered the remains of a huge reptile in 
the Hastings sandstone, which, from the resemblance in its 
teeth to a living vegetable-feeding lizard—the Iguana—he 
Numerous bones and many teeth have 


It is seventy years ago since Dr. 


named Iguanodon. 
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since been found at Maidstone in Kent, in the Weald of 
Sussex, and the Isle of Wight, but no complete skeleton 
was ever obtained, save in Belgium. A fancy restoration 
of the creature, as a quadruped, with four toes on each 
foot, was set up by Waterhouse Hawkins, and may 


still be seen in the grounds of the Crystal Palace. 
But its fossil footprints on the Hastings sandstone 


showed that it had only three toes to its foot, and that it 
must have walked on its hind legs, as it left only a single 
bipedal track behind. In 1878 no fewer than twenty-five 
skeletons of Iguanodons were discovered at Bernissart, 
Belgium, entombed in natural 
crevasse, now entirely filled by de- 
posits of later date, but which was 
an open yalley of the Wealden period 
cut out of the carboniferous rocks 
that formed the old land surface, at 
that time clothed with a vegetation of 
cycads, of ferns, and Equiseta. Fresh- 


a 


water tortoises and large fishes with 
enamelled scales inhabited the river, 
while crocodiles, lizards, and giant 


Iguanodons frequented its banks. 

The Iguanodon vegetable- 
feeding animal, and its cheek - teeth, 
which exceed eighty in number, were 


was a 


well adapted for chewing the leaves 
and shoots of plants on which it fed. 
It had no front teeth, but a horny 
beak like that of a turtle. The fore 
limbs ure shorter than the hind ones, 
the former being 6 ft. and the latter 9 ft. 
long. The hand had five digits with nails, and the thumb was 
armed with a conical sharp-pointed spur. The hands appear, 
from their shape, to have been but ill adapted for walking. 
The hind limbs were large and very powerful, and had three 
toes on each foot, with the same 
number of joints as in a bird’s 
foot—namely, three to the inner 
toe, four to the middle, and five 
to the outer toe. The bones of 
the pelvis also closely resemble 
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those of wingless birds such as 


the emu and _ dinornis. The 
= ponderous tail, as well as the 
hr. back, was strengthened by 
|\ numerous bony fibres, which no 


doubt gave support to the animal 
when in an erect position ; it also 
assisted it greatly in swimming. 
The skeleton measures 15 ft. in 
height, and 30ft. from the head 
to the tail; it is set up in the 
position in which it is considered 
the animal usually walked. The Iguanodon is a good 
example of that singular class of extinct reptiles, the 
Dinosauria, from which it is believed that our modern 
birds were derived. 

The British Museum of Natural History is indebted to 
M. Dupont, the Director of the Brussels Museum, for the 
opportunity of acquiring by exchange this very interesting 
reproduction ; the originals are all preserved there, and have 
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been admirably described and figured by M. Dollo. The 
restoration and reconstruction were carried out by M. 
Depauw, another member of the staff of the Brussels 
Museum. 


A determined effort is being made to promote tourist 
traffic in Ireland. The beauties of the land have only to be 
known in order to attract hosts of visitors, who at present 
seek recreation farther afield. A most influential meeting 
was recently held at Leinster House, Dublin, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Houghton, Lord Lieutenant of 





ADAPTED FOR CHEWING 
TEETH. 


AND LEAVES OF PLANTS; IT HAD NO FRONT 


Treland. IIe said that there was no country in which the 
traveller was more sure of a warm welcome and a, kindly 
word. Then the national conveyance was a vehicle which 
he (Lord Houghton) should say was surpassed by none as 
a means of taking long journeys without weariness. The 
Lord Mayor of Belfast, the Earl of Mayo, and Mr. T. W. 
Russell, M.P., all added their voices in praise of Irish 
scenery. It was determined to form Irish Tourist 
Committee to carry out the intentions of the organisers of 


an 
the meeting. 


The Metzler Matinée at Princes’ Hall on May 8 was a 
very agreeable variation to the usual miscellaneous concert. 
With the names of Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. Bispham 
on the programme one was assured of an artistic per- 
formance. The former played on a particularly fine Mason 
and Hamlin piano two pieces by Chopin, the third scherzo 
in C sharp minor receiving an exquisite rendering. Miss 
Davies joined Mr. Alfred Gibson in Schubert's ‘‘ Rondo 
Brillante.” Mr. Gibson also played the violin obbligato to 
** Ave Maria,” which Madame Sapio sang most effectively. 
This vocalist and Mr. Bispham gave the duet in the church 
scene from Gounod’s ‘ Faust,” and the large audience 
rewarded their efforts with high appreciation. That 
favourite composition of Handel, popularly known as his 
‘** Largo,” was well played by Mr. Alfred Gibson, Mr. II. 
M. Higgs at the organ, and Mr. G. T. Miles at the harp. 
Mr. Bispham’s solo was ‘‘ Thr lichten Sternen.”” Mr. J. M. 
Coward showed the extraordinary capabilities of a Mustel 
organ, and of his own power of improvisation. 
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THE CHITRAL EXPEDITION. FROM A SKETCH BY MR. A. D. GREENHILL GARDYNE. 


A party of about ten officers and as many men found the enemy one hundred yards from the point of the cliff, and had a sharp hand-to-hand struggle, 
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Captain Allan Laing Peebles. of the Devonshire Regiment, 
who was killed in action with the Chitrals at the Panj- 
kora, on April 15, belonged to a military family. At the 
time of his death he was only thirty-one years of age, and 
but recently married. His father, Colonel Peebles, of 
Haddo, Cheltenham, formerly commanded the old 11th, 
now the 
Devonshire 
Regiment. 
Captain 
Peebles has 
two brothers 
in the Army, 
one of whom 
is a captain 
in the Lin- 
colnshire, 
and the other 
a lheutenant 
in the Suffolk 
regiment. 
He was an 
officer of 
exceptional 
ability and 
rare promise. 
Young as he 
he had 
already acquired a distinguished professional reputation. 
combination of talents, natural and 
such as are but rarely found in the same 

His early death is a sad affliction to his aged 
His many 


Photo by Byrne and Ce., Richmond 
LATE Capraixn PEEBLEs, 


Killed at Panjkora 


Tur 
was, 


He Pp yssessed a 
acquired, 
individual. 
father, his young wife, and other relatives. 
attractive qualities procured him a large number of friends, 
all of whom He was a distinguished 
linguist and cultured writer. added to which he had 
acquired some reputation as an inventor. He suggested 
improvements in the Maxim gun, which were adopted, and 
for which he was rewarded. 

We are able to give several interesting sketches by 
officers who were present at the storming of the Malakand 
Pass. These Illustrations are bound to impress our readers 
more accurately than has been hitherto possible with the 


his loss. 


mourn 


Sketches by Lieutenant C. H. Elger, 1st Bedfordshire Regiment 
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CAPTAIN MACFARLANE (KING’S.OWN BORDERERS) WOUNDED AT THE TAKING OF MALAKAND PASS, 


ASSISTED TO THE DOOLIE BY MEN 


short and sharp conflict which preceded victory. It would 
be unjust not to recognise the courage with which the 
Swats attempted to bar the British advance. Other Illus- 
trations show the fording of the Swat River, and the fierce 
onrush of the Swats upon a small company of British 
soldiers. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has in the brief history of 
the Chitral Expedition plenty of material for stirring 


OF THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS. 


songs anent the events which have made us all proud 
of the Army; and his knowledge of India ought to 
inspire his muse. General Gatacre will shortly proceed to 
Chitral: he is detained until he receives his full supplies. 
Sir R. Low is on his way thither. Umra Khan has 
reached Cabul, and there is every sign of a settling down 


of the turbulent elements. 
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VIEW OF MALAKAND PASS AND THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY FROM THE FIEL HOSPITAL AT JALALA. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF FOTHERINGAY. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 





Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s great ancestor refused to write a 
Life of Mary Stuart, because his judgment was opposed to 
his own and to the popular sentiment. In her attractive 
and melancholy book, ‘‘The Tragedy of Fotheringay’”’ 
(A. and C, Black), Mrs. Maxwell Scott expresses no judg- 
ment at all. Was the Queen guilty with Bothwell, guilty 
of Darnley’s murder, guilty of complicity in schemes for 
assassinating Elizabeth ? We only know that Elizabeth 
herself was guilty of a plot to murder Mary, a plot in 
which Sir Angus Paulet and Sir Drew Drury declined to 
be concerned. They were neither so wicked nor so foolish, 
for Elizabeth would have betrayed her aecomplices as 
soon as she had allured them into the crime. For my 
own part, as everyone must have his opinion, I think that 
Mary was guilty of Darnley’s death, and knew the secrets 
of Babington’s conspiracy. But Elizabeth was not a whit 
less ready to slay, and was far more ready to denounce her 
own instruments. 

Between these royal ladies and cousins the account 





was, on the whole, fairly equal. Mary began the never- 
appeased quarrel by assuming the arms of England while 
she was Dauphiness of France, and by her proximity to 
the English succession, a crime unpardonable. Then she 
was beautiful, and beloved, and a mother: each of these 
gifts was a fresh injury to the ‘‘ barren stock,” Elizabeth. 
The English Queen, on the other side of the balance-sheet, 
fomented every rebellion against Mary, subsidised cvery 
rebel, thwarted every attempt at harmony between the 
two countries, and finally, by her troops and guns, 
reduced Mary’s last strength, Edinburgh Castle. While 
no more ardent than an enthusiastic 
Mormon, Elizabeth saw in Mary a danger to England, a 
rallying flag of the Catholic powers, and a peril to herself. 
By a treacherous breach of hospitality, Elizabeth con- 
verted Mary into a danger yet more menacing, for to deliver 
the Scottish Queen from prison was the natural aspiration 
of chivalry, as well as of Catholicism, and while Mary lived 
in an English castle, England could never be at peace, 
never united. Schemes for handing over Mary to the 
tender mercies of John Knox and Morton seemed feasible, 
but failed. The treachery would have been black, but less 
black than Elizabeth’s plan of assassinating her rival, less 
black than the tragedy of Fotheringay, Her maiden 
majesty succeeded in destroying Mary’s character by the 
grossly unfair proceedings at York and at Westminster. 
Mary, who never had a legal chance of exculpating herself 
(which, given the chance, she probably could not have 


an Protestant 
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done), remained a prisoner under the shadow of a verdict 
of ‘‘ Not Proven.” Many long years of suffering and of 
cruel indignities certainly gave her the right (which she 
asserted) of attempting to escape. Her efforts and the 
efforts, honourable or criminal, of her friends must 
have made Elizabeth’s existence not much more 
enviable than her own. ‘Thus, though Elizabeth won 
the rubber by actually decapitating her cousin, it is a 
comfort to reflect that she herself suffered much anxiety, 
much misery; that she lowered herself, probably in 
her own eyes (when her servants would not commit 
murder at her bidding); and, finally, that she died a 
death more awful than the splendid and regal death at 
Fotheringay. 

Mary Stuart knew how to die, and it is with her end, 
not with her life, that Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s book is con- 
cerned. Mary’s so-called trial, the Queen herself said, 
reminded her of the courts held by Herod and Pilate—not, 
of course, as far as the victims were concerned, but in the 
noisy bullying lack of common justice. To myself, speak- 
ing somewhat vaguely from general impressions, and at a 
distance from books of authority, Mary Stuart seems to 
have been a criminal, a victim of passion, of circumstance, 


CHITRAL RELIEF FORCE CROSSING THE 


Sketch by Lieutenant C, H. Elger, 1st Bedfordshire Regiment. 


of education—but still a criminal. Jeanne d’Arc, on the 
other hand, was a saint, and, for a human being, stainless. 
But the parallel between the trials of two such different 
women is very close. Both, unaided by counsel, unaided 
by practice in law, urfriended, and alone, had to face a 
crowd of hostile lawyers, all crying out at once, illegally 
and disorderly. Neither was confronted by witnesses, each 
vas oppressed, each was treated as the fair and honourable 
temper of English law would not treat the basest 

murderer. ‘The parallel been 
by the Capitaine Marin, and _ the 
parallel is close striking, as far as the 
proceedings in Each woman 
had in argument and in common honesty the better of her 
judge, widely different as the characters and 
circumstances of each. But in these days, and for long 
afterwards, one may say that every political trial was a 
There was no escape for the 


and has 


drawn 


most open 
before, 

very and 

each case are concerned. 


were 


mere preface to a murder. 
accused, good or bad, guilty (as Mary probably was, but 
was not legally proved to be) or innocent, like the martyr 
of Rouen. The judges, as Mrs. Maxwell Scott quotes 
the advocates of Louis XVI., ‘“‘were not judges, but 
accusers.”” Mary, of course, knew this clearly; but her 
alternative to pleading before an illegal court was the 
alternative of being assassinated unheard. The fate of 
Edward II., the fate of Richard II., was before her eyes, 
and the only thing she dreaded was secret assassination. 
A slip of her accusers, bringing in the question of religion, 
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was her opportunity ; she took it, and died, in her opinion, 
asa martyr. Like Jeanne d’Arc, she was refused, even to 
the last, the consolations of her creed, which, grudgingly, 
and at the end, were granted to the Maid. Mary was bidden 
to put away her “trumperies” of belief and ritual. 
Like Montrose, like Sir Robert Spottiswoode after Philip- 
haugh, she was tormented to the end by the clamorous 
clergy of a faith which was not her own, especially by the 
Dean of Peterborough. During her latest night on earth, 
she asked to have the life read to her of a saint who had 
been a great sinner. She was neither of a creed nor of a 
temper to exaggerate peccadilloes, and in this request it 
may not be unjust or ungenerous to recognise a confession. 
A great sinner she probably had been— it is the least un- 
likely hypothesis in a wilderness of unverifiable evidence— 
but no saint could have died more bravely, as none, so far 
as her friends, servants, and dependents were concerned, 
had lived more loyally. Men and women who must have 
known, with absolute certainty, the truth about Darnley, 
were true to her to the end, and she was true to them, and 
mindful of their fortunes. In the presence of wrongs so 
unspeakable as hers, of temptations and circumstances 
so overwhelmingly powerful, it hardly seems that 


SWAT RIVER. 


we have a right to judge and condemn her, to 
treat her in the blustering temper of Charles Kingsley 
and of Mr. Froude. Their writings, as she said 
about the refusal to let her see her chaplain, may be 
called “‘ cruel and unworthy of Englishmen.” She and 
her successful and unhappy cousin and rival were mere 
persons in a drama where Destiny was the dramatist, 
so that, as we look back on their common tragedy, 
we are tempted even to doubt of the freedom of the 
will. The fatal stress of inevitable forces drove Mary 
and Elizabeth each into her own path of guilt and 
sorrow. At what moment could either, we vainly ask 
ourselves, have acted otherwise and acted more fortunately 
than she did? These ought not to be questions of obsolete 
party prejudice; we should not acquit or condemn either 
lady, but pity two women, neither of whom was destitute 
of heroism, for both of whom Fate was too powerful. Of 
course we must have our preferences, and the hypocritical 
cant of Elizabeth’s men, their ‘‘;atois of Canaan,” tells 
hardly against the Tudor. 

Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s book is illustrated with repro- 
ductions of the Scots College portrait of Mary (rescued 
from the French Revolution), of contemporary designs of 
Mary's execution, and of an excellent miniature in the 
possession of Lady Milford. The work is not controversial, 
even less is it rhetorical or impassioned ; but tells plainly 
its tragic history from documents familiar or hitherto 
unpublished. 





ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


It is an open secret that nowadays publishers are far from 
anxious to publish English translations of French novels. 
A proposal to that effect is invariably met with the same 
answer: ‘‘ There are so many people at present who read 
French that it is not worth while to undertake an English 
version.” Then there is a knowing smile, and if the 
publisher be in a communicative mood, he adds: ** I know 
what you are going to say: those who have mastered 
French sufficiently to understand and enjoy a French novel 
in the original are few indeed, but their vanity will not 
allow them to admit their linguistic deficiencies, and they 
are the last to buy a translation, even if there be one.” 


Hence, we may take it that M. Alphonse Daudet’s 
works are known only to 2 limited number of readers. 
More is the pity, for, in their way, they are more instruct- 
ive than a hundred of the best books on French manners 
and customs. M. Alphonse Daudet’s struggle for fame 
entailed fewer hardships than M. Zola’s, but the author of 
‘*Fromont jeune et Risler ainé”’ had his privations also. 
They did not affect him in the way they did M. Zola 
M. Daudet has not forgotten them, but he looks back upon 
them without bitterness. I am afraid that this is not quite 
the case with the celebrated author of ‘* L’Assommoir,” 
‘* Germinal,” and ‘** L’CEuvre,” and the difference between 
the two men’s faculty for remembering shows itself in their 
works. 


I fully expected that M. Zola’s visit to London of a few 
years ago would lead to a picture of the English capital, 
that his first visit would have been followed by a second 
and third in order that he might get a nearer view of 
things of which he could have only caught a glimpse, for 
M. Zola does not profess to read men and things at a 
glance. With regard to M. Daudet, I cherish no such 
expectations, although he claims to read more quickly 
than his eminent fellow-novelist. The hero of ‘* Le Nabab” 
was a friend of M. Daudet’s elder brother, Ernest; the 
younger only saw him once, “ sufficiently long to pity and 
to portray him,” said M. Daudet afterwards. Those who 
have read the book can only come to the conclusion 
that M. Daudet’s boast was not an idle one. But 
I repeat I do not think that M. Daudet’s stay among us 
will be fraught with what to us would be such pleasant 
results. I fancy M. Daudet came with the intention of 
enjoying himself, and I sincerely trust he will not be 
disappointed. He has a greater capacity for enjoyment 
than M. Zola. Unlike the latter, he is not constantly 
preoccupied with his work. ‘‘ Celui-li,” said the late Jules 
Vallés one day, more than thirty years ago; ‘‘ celui-li fera 
son nom en jouant.” 


That was under the colonnade of the Odéon in the days 
when the students in the Quartier Latin did not wear high 
hats and frock-coats to attend lectures. M. Daudet, who 
had already then made a certain mark, was passing ; I had 
never seen him before and I was struck with his appear- 
ance. At the same moment a priest who had been turning 
the leaves of the books on Madame Gaut’s stall was 
hurrying off. ‘‘ Who is that *” I asked, looking at Daudet, 
with his long hair streaming in the wind. And Vallés 
answered in the words just quoted, adding after a moment 
and nodding his head in the direction of the priest who was 
vanishing from sight: ‘‘Ca c’est le passé; ceci c’est 
l'avenir : le prétre et le juif, le juif tuera le prétre; tant 
mieux.” M. Daudet, who belongs to the Jewish race, has 
not killed the priesthood; as far as I can judge he never 
had such an intention, but that was merely Valles’ pleasant 
way of putting things. 


‘* His name,” Vallés went on, ‘‘is Daudet, and he has 
been the secretary of Morny. But he had too much talent 
to remain in that shop long.” And when Jules Vallés 
credited a new writer with talent, one could take the 
verdict for granted. 


The result of M. Daudet's stay at the Presidency of the 
Chamber was ‘‘ Le Nabab,” in which, in spite of every- 
thingthat has been said to the contrary, the Duc de Morny 
fizured under the name of Mora, just as the result of 
M. Daudet’s acquaintance with Gambetta was ‘‘ Numa 
Roumestan.” ‘* Numa Roumestan,” however, was written 
during a temporary estrangement with the great tribune, 
and when the reconciliation came, it was too late to recast 
the whole. M. Daudet tried, but he failed, albeit that 
this is the reason why Numa Roumestan is a Legitimist 
instead of a Republican, as he was originally intended 
to be. 


For M. Daudet himself started life as a Legitimist, 
although he has been converted to Republicanism ; in what 
manner I am unable to say. After his first volume of 
poems, M. Daudet had a letter of introduction to Morny. 
‘The President of the Chamber carefully read the letter, 
then asked what he could do for the young poet. The 
latter struck an attitude. ‘Before we go any further, 
Monsieur le Duc, I had better tell you that I am a 
Legitimist,” he said. Morny, who, according to Metternich, 
was three-fourths of a Legitimist himself, looked at his 
visitor and thought the answer funny. ‘* Never mind 
that,’ he said, ‘‘the Empress is a stronger Legitimist than 
you are.” And there and then he appointed Daudet his 
secretary. 


Legitimist though he was, M. Daudet wrote ‘“ Les 
Rois en Exil,” which is not absolutely a hymn in praise of 
kings by right divine. Then the reconciliation with Gam- 
betta followed—with Gambetta, whom he had lampooned 
in his ‘‘ Lettres d'un Absent.” The satire was in con- 
nection with Gambetta’s departure from Paris in the famous 
balloon in company with Spuller. ‘I say, Gambetta,” 
said Daudet at the dinner given to celebrate the reconcilia- 
tion, ‘‘ I have struck out of my book everything concern- 
ing vourself and the balloon.” ‘* You were wrong,” 
replied Gambetta ; “‘ it was the only amusing part of your 
volume. After all, you are right, perhaps—for the sake of 


poor Spuller. - 
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A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 


The habitual reader of the reviews is entitled, I think, to 
offer a word of remonstrance to the editor of the Con- 
temporary. There is an article this month on the 
‘* Debrutalisation of Man,” written by a lady whose name 
is new to me. It is evident that she isa woman of excellent 
intentions, to whom ‘‘debrutalisation” is a vaguely 
momentous term, like Mesopotamia. There are several 
pages of eloquence about combating vice, protecting the 
‘germ of virtue,” and persuading the law courts to ally 
themselves with moral sense. But anything even remotely 
resembling a definite idea is not to be found. There is far 
too much of this kind of writing in the Contemporary. It 
is absolutely useless for the purpose either of thought or 
action, and simply offers a stimulus to that flabby grapho- 
mania which floods us with empty phrases. A controversy 
has been raging in the North American Review about 
‘‘nagging women.” It is a perfectly useless discussion, 
for the idea that women who ‘ nag” will be any the better 
for reading articles on the subject is obviously chimerical. 
But I question whether the private “‘nagger” is as great 
a nuisance as the writers who try to “nag” the public, 
and especially the administrators of the law, with tiresome 
homilies in the manner of the Contemporary. So far from 
being ‘‘ debruialised,”’ men, I fear, are disposed to treat these 
efforts towards their edification with callous indifference. The 
amiable ladies who apply a gift of unlimited fluency to the 
regeneration of mankind merely waste their time ; and the 
too amiable editor who prints their effusions shows a 
lamentable disregard for the value of his space. 

By far the most interesting article in the reviews is the 
story of Sophie Kovalevsky in the Fortnightly. Madame 
Kovalevsky was the daughter of a Russian general and the 
youngest of three sisters. As their father was something 
of a disciplinarian, they all yearned for emancipation, and 
the eldest had a brilliant idea. She proposed that they 
should call on a young professor, to whom they were quite 
unknown, and beg him to go through ‘‘a fictitious marriage ” 
with one of them in order that they might have a pretext 
for leaving home to study in Germany and Switzerland. 
So they called on the professor and sat in a row on the sofa. 
When he heard their business he was extremely polite, took 
the request as a matter of course, but regretted that he 
could not meet their views. This was disappointing, but 
the eldest girl was not daunted. She tried another professor, 
and he said he would marry Sophie, the youngest, with 
much pleasure. The marriage was arranged with a little 
difficulty, and Vladimir Kovalevsky submitted to the 
vagaries of his wife and her sisters with amazing fortitude. 
Sophie was a woman of brilliant gifts, and took the highest 
academic honours in Paris, where her eldest sister 
had a love affair with a Communist. Then Madame 
Kovalevsky conceived a warm attachment for a _pro- 
fessor who was not her husband, and spent most of 
her life in trying to reconcile this with the Maher mathe- 
matics. If this story had been told in the form of a novel we 
should have heard that it was a gross caricature of the 
New Woman. In Blackwood’s, Dr. Louis Robinson explains 
that the physiognomy of women is not affected like that of 
men by the ‘stimuli of emotions.” It is man who is 
betrayed by his looks, and some day we shall all be able to 
tell his profession or occupation as well as his character 
simply by staring him out of countenance. Meanwhile 
Dr. Robinson makes the pleasing announcement that some 
unfortunate men, who are perfectly blameless, are made to 
look villains by an ironical derangement of their ‘‘ ma- 
chinery of nutrition.” As Mr. Andrew Lang has pretty 
nearly exhausted the historical interest of Joan of Arc, the 
article of Miss Southwood Hill in the Nineteenth Century is 
quite superfluous. It is accompanied by a paper in which 
Mr. Lang discourses on the impostor who called herself the 
Maid after Joan’s death, and deceived Charles VII. himself. 
Apparently, but for a sudden compunction of conscience, 
this enterprising lady might have taken jn everybody to 
the end of the chapter. 

The New Review continues to show an individuality rare 
among the monthly periodicals. Mr. W. 8S. Lilly has 
nothing new to say about the folly of allowing the 
democracy to manage its own affairs as it thinks fit, nor 
has he yet discovered how the great delusion of popular 
government is to be banished from these islands. Mr. 
Marriott Watson tells us another adventure of his high- 
wayman, who meets a sprightly lady with her mouth 
full of ‘“‘Lard” and ‘*Gad” and ‘‘Sliddikins.” Mr. 
G. W. Steevens has four little monologues, which he calls 
‘*Cameos,” and which describe the feelings of Nero, 
Vespasian, Titus, and Caligula in the diction of Mr. 
Marriott Watson’s highwayman, slightly dashed with the 
Cockney dialect. Mr. Vernon Blackburn kills and eats a 
poet or two; and Mr. George Street sups merrily off the 
grilled bones of a few dramatists and actors. I gather 
from this diversion that Mr. Street’s favourite entertain- 
ment in the theatre is farce, and that for more serious 
matters he looks to books and laboratories. It is also 
illuminating to learn that he is offended by a display of 
egotism on the part of one of the characters in ‘ The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” As I have already said, the 
New Review is rich in individuality. 


There is a melancholy charm in Mr. James Payn’s 
essay in Cornhill on “The Backwater of Life,” which 
was evidently written in an _ invalid’s chair, without 
querulous complaint, but with a pathos that must touch 
many readers who in hours of sickness have been 
cheered by this genial humorist. The Lnglish Illus- 
trated has some excellent stories; and in the Lnglish- 
woman, a new candidate for public favour, there is a 
pleasant paper about Alphonse Daudet, by Miss. Marie 
selloc. Let it not be said that ladies who write novels, or 
jaunt in Norway, or ride in Iceland, have no eye to the 
rrosaic needs of our country, for Mrs. Alec Tweedie, who 
o done all these things, lectures the British farmer in the 


Fortnightly on his incapacity to compete with the Danish 
butter-makers. A third of our imported butter comes from 


Denmark, where there is no agricultural depression. 
We drove the Danes out of this island, and yet we 
cannot resist this butter invasion by making our own 
in a scientific manner. Our sceptre is a mockery, and 
sritannia talks about ruling the waves when she cannot 
rule the churn, L. F. Austin. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


To turn from Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “Spring” to Professor 
Herkomer'’s ‘‘Town Council of Landsberg” (436), which 
occupies nearly one side of the room in which it has been 
— is like passing from a goldsmith’s workshop to the 
vatural History Museum. ‘The Biirgermeister and his 
secretary are at the end of the room, and on each side of it 
are six councillors seated. ‘The effect produced when 
looking from the entrance across the Central Hall is that a 
fresh room has been thrown out of the building, through 
the window of which one catches the unaccustomed 
sight, in. London, of clear sunlight on old-fashioned 
gabled houses. As a piece of scene-painting the effect 
is inimitable, and luminosity and atmosphere in the 
picture are rendered so masterfully that the figures 
seem detached and solid. Of Sir John Millais, in view 
of the greaf services rendered by him in times past, 
one must always speak with reverence and gratitude, 
and we are glad to learn that ‘St. Stephen” (18) has been 
purchased out of the Chantrey fund. But in the ghost-scene, 
‘Speak! Speak!” (251), one seeks in vain the key to the 
appurition who has inconsiderately left open the door and 
drawn aside the curtains of the bed in which a fully 
dressed man is reading old letters by the light of a very 
rude candlestick. The gulf that separates such a 
work as this from ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,” which it 
must recall, is immeasurable. 

It is rather in the direction of such works as Mr. H. 
La Thangue’s ‘‘ The Last Furrow” (98) and Mr. G, Clausen’s 
‘** Harvest” (91) and ‘‘The Farmer's Boy ” (121) that we 
must look for the true development of modern English art. 
These, at least, touch a key which remains mute in the 
presence of studies in archeology and classical myths 
and Venetian love tales, told in the brightest colours and 
with laborious attention to details. Mr. La Thangue’s 
work has in it a touch of pathos, aroused as much by 
the dead figure of the old ploughman who had stuck 
to his work to the last furrow as by the mute sympathy 
of the horse, who looks almost enviously on_ his 
driver who has reached the end. Mr. Clausen, in depicting 
everyday incidents in the life of the English labourer, 
has in his hand a magic brush, and his eminently good 
work well justifies his recent election as an Associate; 
and Mr. Walter Langley’s ‘‘ Motherless”’ (798), a garret 
scene, fully sustains the prestige of his last year’s work. 
Mr. T. Graham's ‘“ Béranger ” (277), representing the old 
poet being read to in front of some Paris café, is another 
of the good incident-pictures of the year, with far more 
real claim to distinction than many more laborious works, 
of which Mr. Yeames’s extraordinarily clever ‘‘ Defendant 
and Counsel” (309) and Miss Flora Reid’s ‘“‘ The Last 
Sacrament” (179) may be taken as the most satisfactory 
specimens, although the tones are too warm for the 
canals of Bruges or Ghent. We must also find place in 
our judgment for Mr. Matthew Hale’s ‘‘ Drums of the 
Fore and Aft ” (846), suggested by Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
tale; Mr. H. 8. Tuke’s ‘‘The Swimmers’ Pool’’ (812), 
Mr. James Clark’s ‘ Parable of the Ten Virgins” (602), 
and, accepting the true spirit of ‘‘modernity,” for 
Mr. Horace Van Ruith’s ‘‘ The Serpentine” (541), 
Mr. Sydney Hall’s ‘‘ Viva Voce in the old Schools” (363), 
and even Mr. George W. Joy’s ‘‘ Bayswater ’Bus”’ (524), 
For those who seek in more ideal subjects the best expres- 
sion of contemporary art Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘St. Cecilia” 
(97), with its brilliant colouring, is the best example. It 
follows—on a side path, however—the field once oecupied 
by Rossetti, but is wanting in his oppressive sensuous- 
ness. Mr. Arthur Hacker's ‘ Daphne” (303), Mr. W. B. 

tichmond’s ‘‘ Aphrodite” (569), Mrs. Henrietta Rae’s 
‘‘Apollo and Daphne” (621), and above all, for vigour 
and originality, Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s ‘‘ Echo and 
Narcissus” (770), are all excellent specimens of the * still 
life” mythological work in which Sir E. Burne-Jones set 
the fashion. 

Of those scenes in which motion and energy play an 
important part, there is the usual supply, the painters going 
chiefly to camps and battlefields for their subjects. Mr. 
Stanley Wood is almost as successful as on a former occa- 
sion in his ‘‘ Halting the Battery ” (107), but Lady Butler's 
‘* Dawn at Waterloo ” (853) shows a great falling off from 
her previous achievements. Mr. R. Caton Woodville’s 
‘Charge of the Light Brigade” (869) is full of dash, and 
shows that the artist has studied Meissonier to good effect, 
and Mr. Ernest Croft's *‘ Napoleon’s Last Attack” (499) is 
as spirited as his work generally is. It is not altogether 
creditable to Mr. Gow’s reputation that he should ——— 
as his diploma work ‘‘ A Mountain Pass” (628), so little 
characteristic of the style in which he won his position. 
Such a picture as ‘‘ On the Sands at Boulogne ” (242), repre- 
senting Napoleon and his staff, would have been a more 
distinctive offering, as well as more valuable. 

Of the landscapes there is very little to be said, and 
judging by the many that remain, those rejected need 
scarcely be regretted. Mr. David Murray sends four, 
three of them full of air and rather chalky ; but the fourth 
and smallest work, ‘‘The Angler” (590), is one of the 
best pictures of the year. Mr. Alfred Kast’s ‘‘ Autumn 
Haze” (516) comes in close competition ; and his other 
work, ‘‘ Midland Meadows” (575), is a fine effect of broad 
sunlight. Mr. Ridley Corbet’s ‘‘ Mountain Field and 
Flood” (563) is a poetical rendering of the Carrara 
mountains and the fields of the Arno valley; while 
Mr. Carlile Macartney touches ‘‘ A Quiet Reach” (354) 
in our country with as much true sympathy with 
nature, although his brush is more diffident than 
Mr. Ridley Corbet’s. Mr. J. ©. Hook’s * Finnan 
Haddie” (17) is far softer in touch and outline than his 
other two works in the large gallery, and Mr. Robert W. 
Allan’s ‘ Toilers of the Shore” (295) comes as an effective 
challenge to the veteran Academician’s well-known style. 
Among the sea-pictures, Mr. Edwin Hayes’ *‘ Crossing the 
Bar” (303), Mr. Lindsay Macarthur’s ‘‘'Tide Rip” (587), 
and Mr. Thomas Somerscales’ ‘‘ After the Gale” (593), will 
force Mr. Henry Moore to look to his laurels if he wishes 
to hold his place as the painter of blue seas and skies. 
In the seulpture-room Mr. John M. Swan’s silver statuette 
of “ Orpheus” is the gem; and Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. 
George Frampton, and Mr. Goscombe John creditably 
sustain the reputations they have steadily carned. 
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The copyright is the property of Messrs. Tooth and Son, Haymarket, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


A friend of mine has been interesting himself of late days 
in the introduction into this country of a new beverage, in 
the shape of Maté, or Paraguay tea. I have been some- 
what infected by the enthusiasm with which he views his 
enterprise, and there may be many among the readers of 
this page to whom the prospect of procuring a substitute 
for tea and coffee will possess at least the merit of novelty, 
if not of interest. I have tasted the Maté tea,.and found 
it perfectly palatable and agreeable. Little known in this 
country, itis largely consumed in France, I am told; and 
in Brazil, especially, is a common and much appreciated 
beverage. Curious to see what science had to say about 
Maté tea, I have been diving into the literature of the 
subject. I find that it seems to be universally approved of 
as a refreshing and stimulating beverage, which 1s made or 
infused as is ordinary tea, 


I observe that by certain authorities nutritious properties 
are claimed for Maté tea, in addition to its well-known 
stimulant qualities. Several writers speak of the sus- 
taining powers of this tea, and adduce as an example of 
these powers the fact that in parts of South America Maté 
constitutes largely the sustenance of field labourers ; while, 
as a further proof of its qualities, it is invariably stated that 
Maté, like coca, enables workers to continue their labours 
or travellers to pursue their journeys for long periods 
without food. I presume it acts in this way because of its 
power of checking or slowing down the waste processes of 
the frame. Whatever be the future of Maté tea in this 
country, and whether or not the British public—notoriously 
conservative in the matter of foods and drinks—will take to 
the new beverage, it is at least scientifically interesting to 
know that. if tea and coffee should ever fail us, we need not 
despair of finding a substitute for them. 


Incited, no doubt, by my recent remarks in this column 
on the subject of science-teaching in schools, Mr. W. Gee 
forwards to me his recently published work, entitled 
‘** Short Studies in Nature-Knowledge ” (Macmillan). This 
book is just the work I should place in the hands of boys 
and girls old enough to begin science-studies. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated (many of the illustrations being photo- 
lithographs of scenery) and is in every way fitted to 
introduce the youth easily and pleasantly to a knowledge 
of the world he (or she) lives in. The study of the world 
itself, and of man’s relations to it, is the beginning of all 
scientific knowledge, and Mr. Gee has very admirably, I 
think, performed a by no means easy task, in telling in 
an interesting manner the story of the earth. Such a book 
as this should be used in every school, and home-lessons 
will be made all the more interesting through its service, 
because the learner will be taught to see for himself the 
verification of its teachings in every running brook, in 
every shower of rain that falls, in every frost-decorated 
pane, and in every wave that ripples inwards on the 
shore. 


Some interesting notes on the vitality of seeds have 
recently been contributed by Mr. W. Botting Hemsley, 
F.R.S. This t pic, it will be remembered, was discussed in 
this column in connection with the views of Dr. Carruthers 
on the vitality of mummy wheat and peas. Dr. Carruthers 
concluded that the statements regarding the prolonged 
vitality of these seeds were founded on misconceptions or on 
actual misinterpretations of the facts. Mr. Hemsley tells 
us that, for one thing, prolongation of vitality in seeds 
largely depends upon the nature of their protective covering 
or envelope. Thus, speaking of the haws of the hawthorn, 
he remarks that each haw contains from three to five seeds 
and is encased in a hard stony envelope in addition to its 
own proper and special covering. Planted in the ground 
and under conditions favourable to their germination, such 
seeds do not sprout until the second year, and often, as 
Mr. Hemsley remarks, ‘‘not so soon.” Here there is 
prolonged vitality, no doubt due to the thickness of the 


seed’s envelope. 


It is also remarked that many seeds are not impaired 
by long voyaging in sea-water. Darwin’s ‘ Origin of 
Species” contains many suggestive illustrations of this 
fact. Certain kinds of bean and convolvulus have had 
their seeds floating for a year, after being kept dry for two 
or three years, and have sprouted naturally. Plants, Mr. 
Hemsley tells us, are growing at Kew to-day raised from 
such A dry temperature does not affect seeds 
injuriously nearly so much or so directly as does moist 
soaking of the same degree; and dry grain is said to 
be very impervious to cold. Referring to the mummy 
seed question, Mr. Hemsley agrees that carefully con- 
ducted experiments do not support the usual ideas 
entertained regarding the prolonged vitality of Egyptian 
wheat and peas. Contrariwise, he admits that some 
seeds do retain their vitality for very lengthened periods, 
not comparable, however, to the legendary extent of life of 
the mummy wheat. He mentions seeds of the sensitive 
plant, which germinated after being kept in a bag for 
sixty years at the Jardin des Plantes. From twenty to 
twenty-five years is a common enough period during which 
seed-vitality may remain unimpaired. One case is quoted 
from Tournefort, from whose herbarium, it is said, kidney 
beans were taken, with the result that, after one hundred 
years’ still life, they germinated. Lindley states (Mr. 
Hemsley admits ‘‘ without qualification”) that raspberry 
plants were raised from seed which had been taken from 
the stomach of a man whose skeleton was found buried 
thirty feet deep. Coins were found at the same place from 
1600 to 1700 years old. Also, some twenty years ago, 
when the ‘‘slack” of ancient Greek silver mines was 
cleared away, some plants previously unknown in the 
locality sprang up. Here the suggestion is that the seeds 
had remained dormant since the classic ages, and sprang 
into vigour when the covering soil was removed. But at 
the very least, we may conclude that possibilities of errors 
of observation are included in such instances, and that it is 
perhaps safer to assume that questions of plant-vitality 
may be bounded by limits of much more modest dimensions 
than a score of centuries, 


s eds. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed (o the Chess Editor, 


N Feppey (Bristol).— Many thanks, and very acceptable. 

Srinivasa AvusanGar (Mysore).—We are very pleased to receive your 
solutions and to examine your problems. The one submitted shows 
some skill, but it is too commonplace for our use. Further contributions 
shall have our best attention. 


Cuevavier Desances.—Correction to hand, for which we are much obliged. 
J Paice.—Please submit problems upon diagrams. 


Dr F Sr (Camberwell).—Pleased to hear from you again, and regret cause 
of silence. New problem shall have our careful attention. 
F H Bewvyerr (Matlock).—Your letter explains the mystery. 

find everything now right. 

C F Woop (Hayes).—The solution is then obvious. If Black play 1. P to 
Q 3rd, 2. Q to Kt 7th (ch), and P mates. If he play 1. P to B Sth, then 
2. Q to Kt 5th (ch), ete. 

Mrs W J Bairp (Brighton).—We sincerely regret the oversight, but it was 
reliance on your unfailing accuracy that betrayed us; and, so far as you 
are concerned, we fear we shall not profit by experience. 

Jose Patvuzie (Barcelona).—Thanks for your letter and problem. 
latter shall be examined without delay. 


R. Keutry (of Kelly).— Received with thanks. 
F O’Doxocuve.—We have complied with your request. 


O H Lasoxe.—If Black play 1. K to B 4th, White can continue 2. K takes 
P, and 3. Q or P mates. Again, if 1. P to Q 5th, 2. Kt to B 6th, and 
3. Q mates. 


P H Wi tiams.— Quite sound, and marked for insertion. 


Correct Soivution or Propiem No. 2659 received from Dr A R V Sastry 
Mysore) ; of No. 2660 from M V Srinivasa Aiyangar (Mysore), Dr A R V 
Sastry and Richard Miller (Nanaimo, BC); of No. 2661 from Dr ARV 
Sastry, M V Srinivasa Aiyangar, and Upendranath Maitra (Chinsurah) ; 
of No. 2663 from Fred C Wurtele (Toronto); of No. 2664 from E J Hor- 
wood (Tunbridge Wells) and the Rev C R Sowell (St Austell) ; of No. 2665 
from Castle Lee, W ES Debenham, Captain J A Challice (Great Yar- 
mouth), Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna), T G (Ware), J Bailey 
(Newark), T Roberts, R Worters (Canterbury), and F Leete (Sudbury). 


Correct Soivutions or Prosiem No. 2666 received from C E Perugini, 
H 8 Brandreth. E Louden, F B Tew, W David (Cardiff), Dr F St, Pro- 
fessor Charles Wagner ‘Vienna’, J S Wesley (Excter), R H Brooks, W ES 
Debenham, Meursius (Brussels), R Worters (Canterbury), W D Mead 

Hoylake), F Waller (Luton), C B Penny (Tonbridge), Hereward, W R B 
Clifton), M A Eyre (Folkestone), W R Raillem, W P Hind, J 1D Tucker 
Leeds), Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), Shadforth, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), 
L Desanges (Bournemouth), Alpha, M Burke, F A Carter (Maldon), 
Hermit. F Leete (Sudbury), Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), Walter Lewis 
(Swansea), T G@ (Ware), J Hall, W Wright, W H 58 (Peterborough), 
G Douglas Angas, T Roberts, Sorrento, Miss Marie 8 Priestley (Saintfield, 
Co. Down), Mr and Mrs H B Byrnes (| Terquay), E E H, Oliver Icingla, 
Fr Fernando (Glasgow), and Norman Alliston (Briitel). 


We hope to 


The 


W. 8S. Fewoirosa. 
BLACK. 
K takes R 
K takes B, or K to B 5th 


Sotutiox or Prositem No. 2665. 
WHITE. 

1. R to Kt 3rd 

2. B takes P (ch 

3. Q or R mates 

If Black play 1. K takes R (at Kt 3rd), 2. R to Kt Sth (ch); if 1. B takes P,2. R 

(K Sth) to K 3rd; if 1. Bto K 5th or B to B 6th, 2. R takes B (ch); if 1. B or P takes R, 
2. Rto Kt 4th (ch); and if 1. Any other, then 2. R to Kt 4th (ch), K takes R;3. B 
takes P. Mate. 


PROBLEM No. 2668. 
3y W. Fixiaysoy. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN DUBLIN. 

Game played between Messrs. A. L. Joynt and T. M. Keyney. 
Greco Counter Gambit. 

BLACK (Mr. K. 


P to K 4th 1 
P to K B 4th 1 
1 


white (Mr. J.) Brack (Mr. K. 
3. Q to Q 3rd 

1. P to Q 3rd R to K sq 
5. Q to B 4th 

Q to Kt 3rd at once was better, and if 
then Q to Q sq, Bto Kt Sth, ete. The text 
move gives Black the required time for 


white (Mr. J. 
1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 

A weak continuation. 


He might have 
pores P takes P, or, better still, K 
I 
I 


takes 
when the game proceeds, Q to B 3rd; 
to Q 4th, P to Q 3rd ; Kt to Bath, P takes | development. 

QtoQsq 

B to Q 3rd 
B takes B 


*: Kt to B 3rd, etc., with a good position. 1h 


16. Q to Kt 3rd 
17. Bto K B 4th 
18. Q takes B Kt to K R 4th 
19. Q to B 3rd KR to K 4th 


Black plays all this with excellent jadg- 


3. P takes P 
4. Kt takes P 

5. Q to R Sth ‘ch 
This somewhat hazardens, and 
leaves White with undeveloped force, 
though it certainly makes a lively game. ment to the finale. 

5 P to Kt 3rd 20. Kt to B 3rd 
P takes Kt P to Kt #h would have been of no avail 
K to B 2nd 20. Kt to Q 5th 
-QtoQsq Kt to B 5th 

B takes Kt 
R takes P 
Q to Kt ith 
win the Q by Kt 


P to Q 4th 


5. 
6. Kt takes P 
7. Q takes 
8. Q to Q 4th 
The Queen i+ in danger of being shut 
ut of play by B to Kt 2nd » this 
be his hest move 
8. Kt to K B 3rd 
9. Bto Kt 3rd Kt to B 3rd Threatening mate or to 
10. Q to K 3rd Kt to K Kt Sth | to B 6th (ch), ete 
- 25. B takes P (ch 
Black pursues the attack with consider- = - 
able spirit : by this sacrifice of the Pawn | 26- K to R sq 
he presently obtains the important open | 27. P to K Kt 3rd 
file for his Rook 28. Q to B 3rd 
11. Q takes K P Kt to B 3rd 29. Q takes P (ch 
12. Q to K 3rd B to K B 4th %». Q to Q 8th (ch) K to ROm 
13. Castles. | 31. P to K R 4th Q to Kt Sth 
P to K B 3rd would here have affordea 32. Q to B7th (ch) K to R 3rd 
some relief to his cramped position Black wins. 


Q to Q 2nd 


Q takes B 
Q to Kt 4th 
Kt to B 6th 


The fourth Amateur Chess Tournament will be held at Craigside Hydro, 
Llandudno, commencing on June 6. An open competition, a handicap, and 
a ladies’ handicap constitute the programme, for all of which an attractive 
The committee is a very good one, and the 
honorary secretary is Mr. A. Firth, Bryn-y-bia, Llandudno, to whom 
application for further particulars may be made. 


prize list is announced 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 


Her Majesty’s Drawing-Room was extremely brilliant. It 
was long since there had been so many royal ladies present 
on such an occasion. ‘There were no fewer than nine 
Princesses, and they made so long a line beyond the Queen 
that the Princes were all gathered together in a group in 
the corner. As the débutante is carefully instructed, it is 
. . . r . . 

needful to give a distinct bow to each Princess in the line, 
but the Princes have only one comprehensive obeisance. 
When there are even four or five Princesses it is not an 
easy task to the novice, burdened with a tremendous train, 
a huge bouquet, and puffings of tulle and lace and 
passementerie trimmings in every direction, to accomplish 
a succession of deep reverences, walking like a crab, 
sideways, between the one and the other. But nine 
was too trying! ‘‘Must I make nine curtsies?” an 
alarmed young lady was heard to inquire of one of the 
gentlemen-in-waiting in that room next to the throne- 
room from which the royal presence is distantly visible. 
‘Oh, no,” said he drily; ‘‘ we can’t give you so much 
time.” Many of the young ladies who were presented were 
able to kiss the hand of the Queen in person, and her 
usual kind and encouraging smile was not wanting—that 
singularly sweet, loving, and heartsome smile that suddenly 
lights up her face for the instant, and makes those who 
receive it her personally devoted servants thenceforward. 

A royal carriage, with all its panoply of coachman with 

curled bobwig, hammercloth decorated with the large royal 
arms in gilt, tiny crowns stuck all over the top, and footmen 
standing behind in red liveries with red cocked-hats ending 
in fringed tassels of gold, was heading the line in the Park, 
and it aroused much surprise that anybody should have the 
royal equipage without the right of the entrée by the 
separate door that is permitted to ambassadors, high Court 
officials, and other privileged guests. It appears that the 
royal carriage was lent to the daughters of the Indian 
Prince Dhuleep Singh. The Duchess of Devonshire’s state 
carriage was the next most gorgeous equipage. Her Grace 
is in mourning for her granddaughter, and therefore wore 
a dress of black satin, and train of black velvet, the bodice 
draped with black tulle, trimmed elaborately with jet, of 
which embroidered bands ran down the petticoat toend under 
a ruche of tulle. Her tall coronet and other magnificent 
diamonds prevented any dullness in the tout ensemble. The 
Marchioness of Breadalbane, in mourning for her mother, the 
late Caroline, Duchess of Montrose, wore black brocade, the 
design of iris blossoms and leaves, trimmed with jet and 
feathers. The daughter-in-law of the same lady, the 
present Duchess, was also in mourning, in black satin and 
embroidered tulle; indeed, there was an unusual quantity 
of the sable hue, showing how many great families have 
lost members, although the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does say that he has been disappointed in the death duties. 
The Countess of Drogheda was in a train of heliotrope satin 
lined with pale blue, the bodice and petticoat draped with 
net embroidered in silver sequins and further trimmed 
with palest pink blush-roses. Lady Blytheswood had an 
uncommon and beautiful Court train of chené grenadine 
over pale mauve satin, and a_ petticoat and bodice 
of grey satin, with a quantity of old lace, and diamond 
buttons down each side of the berthe. Lady Lurgan’s 
dress suited her fair beauty to perfection; it was of 
a rich yet pale shade of blue satin, with a train of a 
somewhat darker blue velvet, large clusters of orchids 
trimming both, together with some beautiful lace. Mrs. 
tobert Edis had a carriage full of beauty in her three 
handsome daughters, Miss Edis attending in white satin, 
and Miss Edith and Miss Chrissie being presented in dresses 
of white silk, trimmed with tulle, and trains of white 
watered bengaline, an uncommon and effective material, 
while Mrs. Edis wore a bodice and train of rich violet 
velvet lined with pale heliotrope, over a white satin dress 
with epaulettes of duchesse point. Mrs. Winans had a 
white satin gown with train of white brocade lined with 
pink and trimmed with ostrich-plumes. The palm for 
inelegance might have been awarded to a train of bright 
grass-green brocade, lined with an obtrusive sky-blue, 
and trimmed with big clusters of peonies shaded from 
magenta to pale pink. Another gown more various than 
artistic was bodice and petticoat of pale heliotrope glacé, 
partly veiled with white gauze painted with large pink 
roses, and finishing on the skirt under a ruche of grey 
tulle; train of pink velvet, lined with grey satin and 
trimmed with grey tulle caught on with big bunches of 
pink roses and heliotrope feathers. 

Messrs. Walpole Brothers, the well-known Belfast 
manufacturers of fine linen, whose London headquarters 
are at 89, New Bond Street, gave a tea-party lately to 
inaugurate the opening of their new business premises, at 
102, High Street, Kensington—the centre of the fashion- 
able ‘‘ village” where their presence is sure to be accept- 
able. A goodly muster of their regular patronesses 
attended, and looked with interest at the charming new 
designs, and the dainty and delicate texture of the weavings, 
and at the snowy whiteness that, all put together, make one 
understand how “fine linen”’ came to be regarded as the 
fabric most suitable for use in the service of the Temple. 
A feature of the newest fashion in cloths was largely on 
show at Messrs. Walpole’s—namely, coloured bordered 
cloths for luncheon and afternoon tea; on the walls are 
hung samples of the marvellously beautiful tablecloths 
and serviettes that this firm had the honour of making for 
the Duke and Duchess of York’swwedding present from the 
ladies of Ireland; and also specimens of embroidered 
monograms, hem-stitching, and other handiwork of the 
Irishwoman, so exquisitely done and yet so cheap as to 
cause amazement that such skill should be had for so little. 

An indispensable adjunct to the toilet arsenal of beauty 
is Scrubb’s Household Ammonia. It is an invaluable 
softener of ‘‘ hard” water; a half-teaspoonful in the wash- 
hand-basin or two tablespoonfuls in the bath gives the water 
a feeling of softness and a capacity for removing dust 
and perspiration from the skin that are at once refreshing 
and important. Hard water is ruinous to the complexion, 
for with such even the best soap forms a curd, that gets 
into the skin and makes it coarse and muddy instead of 
removing all obstruction from the pores as softened water 
does. The same makers supply a good ‘‘ antiseptic” toilet 
soap to use with the ammonia, or as a solid substitute. 
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New Combination Asparagus-Rack and Sauce-Frame, 
in Prince's Plate, £3 5 

















Prince's Plate Salvers, richly Hand- Engraved. 
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Chased tering Silver Antique Champagne 3g, 17 17 sented ES seating sive. Richly Chased rng Bee Pee. sxe Hh nt cae 
3 pints ie oe 5 5 0 1 0 
4 pints + ve 8 5 0 12 10 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
POST FREE. 


GOODS SENT ON 
APPROVAL, 





ANTIQUE SILVER, GOLD, 
AND OLD SHEFFIELD 
PLATE BOUGHT, SOLD, 

AND EXCHANGED. 










Ivory Pepper-Mill, 
Sterling Silver 


Bands, £1 10s. 


Mappin and Webb's New Prince's Plate Asparagus- 
Server, Hand-pierced and Engraved Blades, with 
any regular Spoon-Pattern Handle, £1 1s, 
Sterling Silver, £2 12s, 





Registered Design. 


Handsome Crysial Cut Glass Claret- — Electro-Silver Bréakfast-Dish. Converts into three New Asparagus-Eater, with Saw-pierced and 
Jug, With massive Sterling Silver mane = £terling Silver Salad-Bowl, handsomely chased, interior richly gilt, £10 10s. Dishes by simply removing the handle, £3 15s. Engraved Blade. 
Mounts, £10 10s, Sterling Silver Sweetmeat-Basket, £3 10s. Sterling Silver Salad-Servers to match, £3 103. i 


Prince’s Plate, £4 10s, Sterling Silver, £21, In Prince's Plate, 3g, 6d. In Sterling Silver, 9s, 
e 


maaatea” 158-162 Oxford ST. Ws 2 Queen Vi oT. CC. 


MANUFACTORY: THE ROYAL PLATE & GUTLERY WORKS SHEFFIELD. FACING ‘THE MANSION HOUSE 


THE HONEY OF WISDOM!!! 


We gather the Honey of Wisdom from Thorns, not from Flowers. 
NOoOBILITWw OF" LITE" E.. 


‘}Who best can suffer, best can do.’’—MILTON. What alone enables us to draw a just moral from the tale of life P 





“Were Lasked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past; what alone enables us to draw a just moral from the Tale of Life; what sheds the purest light upon our reason ; 
what gives the firmest strength to our religion; what is best fitted to soften the heart of man and elevate his soul—TI would answer, with Lassus, it is ‘ EXPERIENCE, ’’—Lorp Lytton, 
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es ag 5 FROM THE LATE REV. J. W. NEIL, 
Ne Holy Trinity Church, North Shields. 


‘* Dear Sir,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I can have no 
hesitation in giving you particulars of the case of one of my friends. His whole life was clouded by 
the want of vigorous health, and to such an extent did the sluggish action of the liver and its 
concomitant bilious headache affect him that he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, 
and to be most sparing in their use. This uncomfortable and involuntary asceticism, while it 
probably alleviated his sufferings, did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for some 
twenty-five years, and also, to my knowledge, consulting very eminent members of the faculty, fre- 
quently even going to town for that purpose. By the use of your simple ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ however, he 
now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted; he has never had a headache or constipation since 
he commenced to use it about six months ago, and can partake of his food in such a hearty manner as 
to afford, as you may imagine, great satisfaction to himself and friends. There are others known to 
me to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various kinds of complaints that I think you may 
well extend its use, both for your own interest and pro bono publico. I find myself that it makes a very 
refreshing and exhilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“To J. C. ENO, Esq. “3. W. Meib.” 


~ 
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[NFLUENZA, FEVERISH COLDS, SCARLET FEVER, PYASMIA, ERYSIPELAS, 

MEASLES, GANGRENE, and almost every mentionable Disease. ‘I have been a nurse for 
upwards of ten years, and in that time have nursed cases of scarlet fever, pyemia, crysipelas, measles, 
gangrene, cancer, and almost every mentionuble Disease. During the whole time I have not been ill 
myself for a single day, and this I attribute in a great measure to the use of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
which has kept my blocd in a pure state. I recommend it to all my patients during convalesceuce. 
Its value as a means of health cannot be over-estimated.”’ 

** April 21, 1894. “A ProressionaL Nurse.” 


— 
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ENO'’s “FRUIT SALT ” assists the functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS 

by Natural Means ; thus the blood is freed from POISONOUS or other HURTFUL MATTERS. 
The Foundation of GREAT DANGER of CHILLS, &c. It is impossible to overstate its great value. 
THERE IS NO DOUBT that, where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a disease, it has in 
innumerable instances prevented a severe illness. Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY 
OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED. 


The value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, 
: Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 





CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked BNO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless and occasienally poisonous imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E.,, BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Heurtley, of Oxford, was one of the very few 
, wf the Yennysons at Louth. It-is 
was Rampton Lecturer in_ 1845, 
ys secession. Although an Evan- 
later years especially broad-minded, and 
ection and admiration for Bishop King, 

lve years his colleague in the Chapter. 


For the professorship at Oxford left vacant by the © 


death of Dr. Heurtley, the names of Principal Wace and 
Dr. Sanday are mentioned. Dr. Wace is an experienced 
journalist, having for long been a leader-writer in the 
Times. He has also contributed largely to the Quarterly 
Review and other periodicals. He is a good all-round 
theologian, and one of his books, that on Christianity and 
Morality, is of real importance. Dr. Sanday is perhaps 
the most eminent New Testament scholar in this country, 
with the exception of Bishop Westcott. His present chair 
is very insufficiently endowed. 

Bishop Wordsworth, who has returned from his visit 
to the Colonies, says that while disestablished churches 
can live and thrive, our. own Establishment gives 
Christianity in this country a power which it apparently 
does not possess elsewhere. He uses the word Christianity 
as including the whole power of religious life outside 
the Church of England. He thinks that in the 
Colomies religious people hardly attempt to do the 
work which we are accustomed to see done, and that 
they have not so much influence on public opinion and 
legislation as could be desired. In the Colonies it is 
obviously difficult for the parishes to rise above their 
anxiety as to providing an income for their pastors, and for 
the clergy to get_rid of the haunting uncertainty whether 
they can calculate upon anything like a settled income for 
the next year. The Bishop, however. said that dis- 
established churches lived and throve in the Colonies, and 
it would be useless to agitate for a change. 

Father Black sends to the Church Times a fierce letter 
or Dr. Tristram, and says that among other things ‘‘ such 
rooks’ nests as this Court of Dr. Tristram ” should ‘* be cut 
down and burned.” Mr. Brinckman, the uncle of the 
gentleman whose marriage has led to this controversy, 
writes that ‘‘ these so-called marriages are detiances of the 
taw of God anywhere, and so to be held in abhorrence by 
all loyal Churchmen.” 

Canon Eyton writes that he has never said one word 
against the principle of endowments. .As a matter of fact, 
the policy he favours is that'of concurrent endowment; 
also he has declined from the first to be a member of the 
Liberal Churchmen’s Union. 

Lord Wolmer’s retirement from Parliament is very 
much regretted b; the Church party, his zeal and ability 
having made him one of the most formidable opponents of 
Disestablishment. 

The Canadian correspondent of a Church paper says 
that the Rev. E. J. Peck, of the diocese of Moosonee, has 
erected a church out of: the rib-bones of a whale, and 
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covered it with skins. The church, which is situated near 
the borders of the Arctic circle; was opened last October. 
Mr. Peck refers to it in his letters as the tabernacle in the 
wilderness. 

Dean Payne Smith is to be commemorated by some 
permanent memorial at Canterbury. Nonconformists as well 
as Churchmen are heartily taking part in the movement. 

The English Presbyterians have resolved, by a com- 
paratively small majority, to transfer their college to 
Cambridge; but the resolution cannot take effect much 
sooner than the end of the century. 

The United Presbyterian Church has been holding its 
annual synod at Edinburgh. An un«sually large increase 
of communicants is reported. So far, the May meetings 
have not been remarkable for striking speeches; in fact, 
the level of interest is perhaps lower than it has been for 
some time. But the audiences have been, if anything, 
greater than ever, and this is true both of the Church of 
England and Nonconformity. There have been especially 
crowded congregations at the sermons preached on behalf 
of the various societies. ’ 





One of the recognised features of correspondence 
nowadays is the typewriter. I’rom the time of its inven- 
tion, now some twenty years since, it has been a constant 
source of surprise. It has again and again baffled expecta- 
tions. At the outset it was prophesied that there would 
be no considerable demand for such a machine. Then, 
when a considerable demand had arisen, those who had 
been bold enough to invest their capital in the original 
lemington enterprise were warned that the demand would 
always be supplied. Then, when it became ,obvious.that 
not even the fringe of the demand had been touched, and 
that the machine had a strong claim, not only upon the 
literary and professional, but upon the mercantilé classes, 
it was urged that its use would cheapen clerical labour and 
beggar the clerk. That this prophecy has not been 


fulfilled. is obvious from the fact that the standard of. 


wages for clerical work has been raised since the introduc- 
tion of the typewnter. It has been of direct assistance 
to those who do such work. In one other respect 
have prophecies in regard to the typewriter- failed 
of fulfilment. It was at one time urged, and the 
statement is even now sometimes heard, that the use of the 
typewriter would render writing merely mechanical work, 
and the operator a mere drudge. This is very far from 
being the case. The typewriter has a distinct educational 
value. There is no better method of learning the rudi- 
ments of education — grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
composition—than the regular and systematic use of a 
Remington typewriter. With the machine before them, 
the young learn to imitate the accuracy of the printed 
character, and the very clearness of their work reveals at 
once any shortcoming, and thus trains them to the avoid- 
ance of errors. It is probable that before many years we 
shall see the typewriter used in ‘schools for educational 
purposes, and that it will be found to be worth more than 
any copy-book or treatise on grammar yet compiled. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated April 11, 1893) of Mr. John Creemer 
Clarke, J.P., M.P, for Abingdon. 1874-85, of Waste Court, 
Abingdon, Berks, who died on Feb. 11, was proved at the 
Oxford District Registry on April 25 by Bennett Michell 
Clarke, and Thomas Joyce, the nephew, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £85,661. Tho 
testator bequeaths £1000 and his portrait by Symonds to 
his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Clarke; £5000 to his son Cecil; 
£10,000 each upon trust for his two unmarried daughters ; 
£5000 each upon the trusts of the settlements of his four 
married daughters in addition to what is settled thereby ; 
and legacies to executors, daughters-in-law, sons-in-law, 
and grandchildren. . Waste Court, with the furniture, 
plate, movable effects, horses and carriages, and some 
other property, he gives to his wife for life; and he also 
gives her £900 per annum for life, charged upon various 
properties, and which, subject thereto, are specifically 
devised to his sons. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves upon trust for his wife for life ; then there 
are further legacies amounting together to £6000 each to 
or upon trust for his six daughters. The ultimate residue 
is to be equally divided between all his children. 

The will (dated * Dec. 3, 1892) of Mr. Charles Atkinson, 
of Swanton Novers, Norfolk, who died on March 14, was 
proved at the Norwich District Registry on April 27 by 
William Forster, Steed Girdlestone Archbould, and Arthur 
Richard Rackham, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £78,971. The testator leaves all his 
real estate at Knapton, Norfolk, to his four nieces, Anne 
Priest, Mary Turner, Rachel Atkinson and Gertrude 
Saxby, as tenants in common; £35,000 railway debenture 
stocks upon trust to pay an annuity of £200 to his sister, 
Mary Taylor, and another annuity of £40, and subject 
thereto for his said four nieces and their children; £100 to 
be distributed by his executors among the poor of Swanton 


, Novers in blankets, bedding, and coals ; his plate, furniture, 


and effects not specifically bequeathed, to his said sister ; 
and many legacies of considerable amount and _ specific 
devises and bequests to cousins, godchildren, executors, and 
others. The residue of his property he gives to Charles 
Stephen Abbott Atkinson. 

The will (dated April 16, 1891) of Mr. Richard Leacroft 
Freer, J.P., of Wychbury, in the parish of Pedmore, 
Worcestershire, who died on March 6, was proved on 
April 30 by Gainsborough Harward and Henry Hammond 
Smith, two of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £65,384. The testator bequeaths his 
plate and pictures (with one or two exceptions) to his 
daughter Edith Ellen Freer, for life, and then to hisdaughter 
Ethel Maria Smith; his household furniture and effects, 
horses and carriages, to his daughter Edith Helen; £3000 
Two-and-Three-Quarter per Cent. Consols, upon trust, 
for his son Arthur Henry, for life; and a few other 
legacies. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves, upon trust, as to one moiety for his daughter 
Edith Ellen, for life, and then for his daughter Ethel 
Maria, her husband, and children; and as to the other 
moiety for his daughter Ethel Maria, her husband, and 


UNITED KINGDOM 
EA COMPANY'S 


FIRST HAND, 


TEAS 


DIRECT from 


EXCEL 


the GROWERS, 


ALL 


OTHERS 


AND ARE THE 


VERY 


PERFECTION OF HIGH QUALITY, 


1/-, 1/3, 116, 119, & Bf: per 0. 


7, 10, 14, or 20 lb. packed in Canisters; 40, 65, or 100 1b. in Chests, without Extra Charge. 
DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID. 


THOUSANDS OF PACKAGES SENT OUT DAILY. 


Write for Samples ‘and Book on Tea), Free by Post, and Taste and Judge for Yourselves. 





EXQUISITE COFFEE 


Of Delightful Fragrance and Aroma, 





Immensely better than Coffee usually obtainable, 14, 16, 18, & 110 4 lb. 








Everyone who knows the Luxury of a Delicious Cup of Tea or Coffee, and who studies 


Economy in Household Expenditure, deals with the 
UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY 


Tea Merchants to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, (LIM».), 
Tea Merchants to H.R.H. the Duke of Connanght, 
Tea Merchants to the House of Commons. 
THe “PREMIER” TEA MERCHANTS OF THE WoRLD. 


HOT grr; i ta Orrices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


TRADE MARE. 
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ALL Goons SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3000 Illustrations) Post Free. 


| New Arrow and Tie Brooch, or Hair 





| CIAL. —The Association of D b] 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar W.C., give highest prices for Precious Stones, Seeond-Hand Jewellery, and Old Gold, 
erES customers who prefer Secoud- Mend article. ‘This has been a soseseuial dopartnaeh be arts the Association many renee. Anything sent to the m receives attention by return of post, 


Ornament, tet with Choice 
Brilliants, £52 10s. 












Diamond Tiaras, 
forming Necklets, 
from £100 to 
£1000, in stock. 












SPECIALITY. 


A most charming and 
brilliant effect is pro- 
uced 







ornament being mounted 
on a spiral spring. 





New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds 

and 1 whole Pearl, £4 4s. Bracelet i match, 

), £5 58. A Brooch, in second — iamonds, 
Without Pearl, £2 17, 


pet Diamond 
0och, whole Pear! 
Centre Wuby or Sapphire 
ends, £3 15s. 









New Double- Heart 
Brooch, containing 
RO or Li - 
Mires an 27 ril- 

iants, Stones set Yow Busoms 
transparent, £5 58 Rrijliants 
and 1 whole Pearl, 






New Scarf-Pin, 
Stones set trans- 
parent. Rubies and 

Diamonds 308. 

ia- 



















, / mond Star Sapphires and 
Brooch, Pendant, monds, same price 
New Registered Pattern Ornament, composed of the finest 6+ Hair Ornament, £5; - 
double-cut White Brilliants, £52 10s. Forms Brooch, Comb, Choice whole Pearl Bead Diamon s& 
or Hair Ornament. A most charming and brilliant effect is pro- Necklace forabove. £5 58. 1 whole 
duced by the oscillating motion caused by the ornament being ‘4 variety of larger size Pearl, £4 4s. 
mounted on a spiral spring. Stars in Stock. t 2 
cee 
. Y Fine Diamond Brooch or Pendant, £35 
—-_ Regt. Bo. 268,000 Forms also Hair Ornament. — 
Ornament, forms | 5 



















Comb, £52 10s. 


New Diamond Head 
 — a <7 also Brooch or 


Solid Gold Safety Pin Brooches, 
this size, 3s, 6d.; larger, 4s, 6d, 






New Diamond Pike Scarf-Pin, jg-ct, Keyless Watch, beauti- 
head and fins enamelled true fully enamelled in any colour, 
tn. Hearts and Tie. Set with choice 
Trout, }jiamonds. Watch, £10 






" containing 13 Beil. 







New Best Gold Bracelet, 5s, 6d.,and 7s, 6d. Same in Silver, 
liants and 3 Rubies or Sapphires, £8 17s. 64. 1s., 1s. 3d., 1s. 64, each. Smaller and ‘Trout same price. Brooch, best gold, ename x 
size in Goid, Qs. New Tie Brooch, 7 end Tie Wo mach atch, £1 10s. 
and Diamond 44 Diamonds, £5 Lady’sl4in. Morocco Leather 
Dressing-Bag, centre to lift 





















New Ruby and Diamond 







New Moonstone mn 
interchangeable oo 
ard Brooch 


out. Sterling Silver-mnounted 
ear te wny Brushes, 
4 Ivory Brushes, £5 
«21 pleces). Before buying a 
Dressing- Bag please write 
for our Illustrated List, post 
free, and compare prices, 
Special Designs & Estimates 
on application. Admitted to 
be the best value possible. 
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Match-boxes. > we oe 
Smaller’ sizes bs. Pin, 17s. 6d. | tustrated List of Coaching 
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containing 31 Brilliantsand1! Pearl. Stones For A ha ss SsFige 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS. Le" aes 
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Diamond-Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. 6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address; * Kuspoli, London.” 
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Quaint and Original Registered Designs for Arches, suitable for Doorways, Passages, 

Halls, &c., and for dividing Rooms. Prices, in White Wooi, ready for painting, to match 

J" decorations, from 18s. 6d. to £3 10s. Frieze Rails in White Wood, from 1s. 6d. per 

4 foot. Designs and Estimates post free upon application, stating requirements and 
approximate dimensions. 


ETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(WEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD AND GOWER STREET STATION), 


61, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 75, UNION STREET, RYDE, I.W. 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Contents.—Complete Estimates for Furnishing at £120 and tee, with full-page Illustrations. ‘‘ Notes on Furniture,’ by M. F. FRITH, late of the Lady’s Pictorial. 
Articles on Artistic Furnishing, reprinted from the Lady. 642 Pages and over 2000 Illustrations, with description and price of every item required in complete House Furnishing. 


CRATIS prs POST FREE. 
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MAHOGANY or WALNUT WRITING-TABLE, with two MAHOGANY or WALNUT OCTAGONAL VERY HANDSOME OAK, WALNUT, or DARK MAHOGANY MOORISH BUREAU. 
drawers, brass ange ai = — with TABLE, with waterteny, 8 2 ft. With silk screen to upper part, fall-down flap lined with cloth or leather, and interior fitted for stationery. 
gold border... £276 diameter uo Bee 8 Five useful drawers below. Brass handles. Good locks. 25 10 0 
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children. The testator declares that the provision made 
for his children and issue is in addition to that made for 
them by his marriage settlement (which he confirms) and 
the appointment thereunder. 

The will (dated Aug. 5, 1888) of Mr. William Earle 
Biscoe, D.L., J.P., of Holton Park, Oxfordshire, who died 
on Jan. 18, has been proved at the Oxford District Registry 
by Henry Stafford Tyndale Biscoe, the son, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£64,748. The testator devises all his freehold houses, 
land, cottages, and hereditaments in the parish of Forest 
Hill, Oxfordshire, to go with the Holton Park and mansion 
settled estate; and there are some pecuniary and specific 
bequests to his wife and children. ‘Three freehold houses 
at Wokingham and the residue of his personal estate he 
leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for all his 
children except his eldest son, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Aug. 13, 1894) of the Rev. George 
Heathcote, honorary Canon of Ely, for fifty years Rector of 
Conington, Hunts, of 5, Arlington Street, Piccadilly, who 
died on March 9, was proved on May 3 by John Moyer 
Heathcote and Charles Gilbert Heathcote; the nephews, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£58,672. There are numerous gifts to nephews, nieces, 
brother-in-law, servants, and others; and the residue of 
his estate, property, and effects the testator gives to his 
said nephew Charles Gilbert Heathcote. 

The will (dated Jan. 5, 1895) of Captain William Hunter 
Baillie, formerly of the 8th Foot, J.P., of 43, Norfolk 
Square, Hyde Park, Duntesborne House, Cirencester, and 
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Long Calderwood, Lanarkshire, who died on March 17, 
was proved on May 3 by Miss Helen Mary Henrietta 
Baillie, the sister and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £56,719. The testator gives, 
devises, and beyueaths all his estate and property, both 
real and personal,.to his said sister, subject to her paying 
out of the annual income an annuity of £100 to his faithful 
friend and nurse, Eliza Knight. 

The will (dated Feb. 24, 1880), with two codicils (dated 
July 16, 1883, and July 10, 1889), of Lieutenant-General 
Henry Philip Goodenough, of 50, Eaton Square, who died 
on Feb. 25 at Hyéres, was proved on May 3 by the Rey. 
Frederic Evelyn Gardiner and Lewis Amherst Selby Bigge, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £19,473. The testator leaves £5000 upon trust for his 
wife, Mrs. Mary Goodenough, for life, and then to his 
nephew, Osborn Hall Goodenough, and the residue of his 
property to his wife. 

The will and codicil of the Rev. Charles Whateley, of 
Berkeley House, Reading, formerly Rector of Taplow, 
Bucks, who died on March 5, were proved on April 22 by 
the Rev. William Joseph Whateley and Arthur Pepys 
Whateley, the brothers, and Henry Arthur Whateley and 
George Levinge Whateley, the nephews, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £14,628. 

The will of Mr. Henry Marshall, J.P., of The Poplars, 
Northampton, who died on March 2, was proved on 
April 27 by Frederic Marshall, Q.C., the brother, and 
Frederic Marshall the younger, the nephew, the executors, 
the yalue of the personal estate amounting to £6112. 
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The will of General Joseph Henry Laye, O.B., of 
90, Talbot Road, Bayswater, who died on March 3, was 
proved on April 2 by Mrs. Louisa Maria Laye, the widow, 
Charles Douglas Bowditch Hale, and George Ernest 
Rigden, the executors, the value of the personal’ estate 
amounting to £13,040. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Henry Ley, for many. years 
second clerk assistant at the table of the House of Commons, 
of 51, Chester Square, who died on March 16, were proved 
on April 11 by William Henry Ley, the ‘son,-one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amuunting to 
£11,579. 

The will of Mr. William Francis Finlasen, a bencher of 
the Middle Temple and the head of the staff of law reporters 
for the Zimes in the Queen’s Bench Division, of 12, 
Campden Hill Road, Kensington, who died on March 11, 
was proved on April 23 by Mrs. Harriet Finlason, the 
widow and sole executrix, the value of the personal estato 
amounting to £3753. 

The will of Mr. Stephen Brunskill, J.P., of Castle 
Meadow, near Kendal, Westmorland, who died on Feb. 12, 
was proved on April 27 by Mrs. Phcebe Brunskill, the 
widow, John Chapman, and Alexander Milne, three of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£3320. 

The will of Mr. John Bell, the sculptor, of 15, Douro 
Place, Victoria Road, Kensington. who died on March 14, 
was proved on April 26 by Mrs. Margarita Joanna Hoare, 
the daughter and sole executrix, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £220. 

















: Whooping Cough 


Instantly Relieved and Quickly Cured 


BY USING 


VAPO-CRESOLENE 


CHILDREN, by simply breathing the vapour of 
Cresolene, obtain in a few seconds extraordinary 
relief in Whooping Cough, and the disorder is 
rapidly put an end to, generally in a few days. 
A perfectly safe remedy, most valuable in Asthma, 
Catarrh, Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Hay Fever, &c. 





Vaporiser, with Lamp, and 2-oz. bottle of 
Post Free in the 
United Kingdom; or can be obtained through 
can be had 


Cresolene, Complete, 6/-. 


any Chemist. The Cresolene 
eparately, in bottles, at 5/14 and 2/=. 
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for use without either beling or sbaining. 


Allen & Hanburys, 
LONDON 




















for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 





Sole Agents for Europe and the Colonies: 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., LONDON. 


COSTLY JEWELS VALUED 


all that is valuable in Malt, whilst all that is irritating and indigestible is rejected. 
have attended the use of this Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 
The British Medical Journal writes:—‘* The Food may be prepared either for Infants or for Invalids, according to the 
directions given, and will be found very effective, digestible, nutritious, and palatable, wherever it be tried.’’ 


gar “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


This FOOD, which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other 
nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. 
ordinary farinaceous foods, whilst it contains valuable elements of nutrition which are 
wholly absent from milk foods 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Infants’ Rood. 


‘It is excellent in quality and flavour.’’ 


It is free from the drawbacks of the 


THE LANCET, 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is required 
Allen & Hanburys’ Infants’ Food contains, in a soluble and active form, 


Surprisingly beneficial results 








| 
| 


including CHOICE PEARLS and other GEMS from all 
parts of the World, either mounted or unset. 


OR PURCHASED, | 
| 
| 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS, 


17 & 18, PICCADILLY, W. | 


Sold Everywhere in ts., 2s., 5s., and 1os. tins. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 


DREW & SON ’ LONDON, W. 


SOLE MAKERS 


PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET 


-person size,as cketch,with Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s. 64. 
all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. 
with Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s. 
2 ali Fittings Silver-Plated, £5 10s. 


N.B.—Either of these ‘‘ En Routes”’ fitted with Drew’; 


‘ 


SPINK & SON, 


And at 1 & 2, GRACECHURCH ST., CORNHILL, E.C., 
Respectfully announce that they have a Special Department for the 
Accurate Valuation or Purchase of the above. 
ESTABLISHED 1772. APPOINTMENTS MADE IF DESIRED. 


Corner of Air Street), 
Patent Railway Attachment Lid and Fall Tray. 
2-person size, 7%. 6d.; 4-person size, 108. 6d. extra to 


above prices. Packed free of charge on receipt of cheque. 
Makers of DRESSING- 


DREW & SON ’ BAGS, TRUNKS, &c. 


Catalogues post free. 


Kettle carries 
the Water ant 
bol!s in the 
Basket. 


Indispensable 
to all travelling 
on the Continent. 


Sold throughout the Country. 








Prices, 1s. to 16s. 6d., &c. 


Savendev Water 


STRAND, LONDON. Established 1839. 


Black Crépon Capes 


Fashionable Cape (made in our own work- 
rooms) in Bright Crépon, lined through- 
out with Satin-Merveilleux, trimmed 
with Jet and Ribbon, with full Chiffon 
Ruche and Flowers at neck. 
Price 59/6. 
Same as Sketch. 


Manufactory: 1°77G & 1°77, 











It is not claimed 
that these Camomile Pills 
will cure 


Mild in Operation, Perfectly 
Safe, and free from injurious 


drugs. : 
Trade Mark. 








Sample Cape will be sent on APPROVAL 
to any part of the Kingdom. 


all 
ut 


NORTEN'S = 


Summer Fashion Book, 


Fully Illustrated, is now ready, and 
will be sent post free. 


Debenham & Freebody, 
Wigmore St., London, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Debenham, London.” 


for the 
past 
100 
YEARS 
CURED 
INDIGESTION BILIOUSNESS STOMACH and 
HEADACHE DEBILITY LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


Ask for NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS, and do not accept a substitute. GENTLE 


Bottles, 1/21, 29, & 11, of all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. APERIENT 
Prepared by NORTON’S, Limitep, 21, Spital Square, London, E. i ’ 


: qgoriteP i L 


sick 


SPLENDID | 
TONIC. | 











CERAUDEL’S PASTILLES. 


Invaluable for Coughs, Colds, INFLUENZA, 
and Throat Irritation. Contain no Poison. Act by inhalation and absorption directly 
upon the respiratory organs. In cases of 72 Pastilles, 1s, 1id. Can be ordered 
through any Chemist, or post free on receipt of price from the Wholesale Deéepéot: 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, SNow Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 
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WRAPPERS. 


LYMM ILL Lilli Lédddf? 





PURCHASERS of 
Lifebuoy Soap 





Will find full particulars given 
with each Tablet. 





LLL LLL 








A LONG LIST OF BOOKS TO CHOOSE FROM. 
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WQS IQ NANA Ne tN H RH 9 em Commencing Feb. 1st, 1895, 

= LIFEBUOY SOAP is a Pure Carbolic Any Person can obtain Books by sending 
= Disinfectant, and can be used the Wrappers to 

= FOR WASHING ANYTHING. LEVER BROS., Ltd, PORT SUNLIGHT, 

= Nr. BIRKENHEAD. 
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Sold only in I-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 
8-oOunce, and I-Ib. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 





Cure for Supplied fo the 


Indigestion. quae one 
Royal Family 

















Tf any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” or if what is 


Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &C., and take no other. supplied as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample 


a aes (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 
THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 
“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” do so for 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. ee ee 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 
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LAUNCH OF H.M.S. “ RENOWN.” 

Another great battle-ship, whose ultimate 
cost will be £1,000,000, was launched at 
Pembroke Dock on May 8. This was 
the first-class battle-ship “Renown, a twin- 
screw sheathed armour-clad of light 
draught, destined to pass through Suez 
Canal and for foreign work generally. 
Her dimensions are : Length between 
yerpendiculars, 380ft.; and extreme 
Preedth, 72 ft. 4in. Her load displace- 
ment is 12,350 tons, at which there 
a mean draught of 26 ft. 9in. All the 
vessel is of steel, except the stem, stern- 
post, and shaft brackets; the latter are 
of phosphor-bronze. The enown was 
designed by the chief constructor, and was 
christened by Mrs. Balfour, the wife of 
the Captain-Superintendent. 


is 


Mrs. Roskell’s Quartette Concert given 
at the small Queen’s Hall on Wednesday, 
May 8, was in some respects not without 
interest. The chief attraction of the enter- 
tainment was a quartette by Tschaikowsky, 


barbarous suggestiveness. 


; a work which 
combines extreme cleverness of treatment with a somewhat 
It was played rather from the 





Photo by 8S. J. Allen, 
THE LAUNCil OF H.M.8S. RENOWN: BROADSIDE VIEW. 


latter than from the former point of view. On the same 


evening, at the Prince’s Hall, Herr Alfred Oberlander and 
Herr Alfred Krasselt, who collaborated perhaps because 








JUNO Cycles vexy ‘Sisr. | 


7 


re 





Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, 1 Ltd. | 


5 & 76, Bis mores shake 


bg as UT, LON 
N.B.— Eve jt yuarant 


THE .. 


The Latest Camera for Glass Plates. 
Can be changed into Film Camera by the 
substitution of Roll Holder for Doubie 
Dark Slides. Weighs only 2 Ib. 

ADVANTAGES: 

Lightness. Compactness, Portat ility, 

First-Class Workmanship, 
Ease and Rapidity of Manipulation. 
Prices from £3 3s. to £4 10s. 
Lil ated Price List. 


EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
115-117 Oxford St., LONDON. 


‘Manufac rsof thecelebrated “Kodak.” 





A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge, 
most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON, 


rOR 


CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gastric ane Intestinal Troubles. 

47, SOUTHWARK STREET, London, S.E. 

Sold by all Chemists.—A Box 2s. 6d. 
et, Oct. 12,1 says: “The medicament most 


hilds th rat absent. An 
sas go 0 er 0 


The Lay 
ensant to ¢ 


aperient ¥ 





THE GREAT REMEDY. 


BLAIR's 


GOUT 
PILLS 


For GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, 
NEURALGIA. 
The Mowructating, Pain is quickly relievec 4, and 
ays by these celebrate 
SURE, SAFE, AND EFFECTU AL. 


cured in a few 
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pe s Aoulon ym Llraryé : 


= She Mo Hiangers . 
Ay Mus nphant 


| Me alt- Bohselle 79 antl: Brchstall, 
ac” 3, hs bd; thth 2s. 
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ASTHMA from this moment. and CLOCK 


J OHN WALKER, WATCH 
Awarded one hundred thon- | @ 
ASTHMA 


MAKER 

> BASEN? Paneer 

ce Keyles se Lever 
le be Lover Watches 


77, CORNHILL and : 
“The Cornhill.” Silver Crys 
ronometer “eo 
£10 10s. Chime Clocks in gr 
Illustrated Catalogue Mer Wate 


sand — Gold an i eave 
Medals id admitted tu be 
unrival ed. 
gratis and post free f 
MARSEILLES, FR 


from 


Partienlars 
mm. CLERY Ne E 8, with prices, sent free 


In Ise ail over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 











Free from 
Mercury. 





ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


| A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


“Two pairs of Loots lined with fur 
were also taken; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mine who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man ‘ had not dicd out 


FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETC. 


























Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 





Watch, with ; 


their Christian names are identical, gave 
their first vocal and violin recital at the 
Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. Herr Krasselt, 
the violinist, has cuiiesathe talent and, 
we should say, great earnestness and 
sincerity ; Herr Oberlinder, how ever, 
ean scarcely be allowed to be a singer of 
first-rate quality. 


A collision at sea, off the French coast 
near Brest, took place before daylight on 
the morning of May 13, in a fog, between 
two British mere hant steamers, the 
Maritana, of Sunderland, bound from 
Huelva, in Spain, to Hamburg with iron 
ore, and the Emerald, from Glasgow, bound 
to Bilbao, The Maritana was sunk and 
eleven of the crew drowned. 


With regard to certain mis-statements 
recently circulated, the administration of 
the Société des Bains de Mer de Monaco 
declares that there is not the slightest 
foundation for the report that the Casino 
is to be closed for the summer season. 
No such idea has been projected; on the 


contrary, considering the popularity of the Balneary Season 
in Monaco, the administration is preparing various new 
attractions, including a fine hydrotherapic establishment. 








ME TZL E R aul CO., Limited, 
Music P ublishers, 
Manufacturers and Imperters of 
Musical Instruments. 
Established over 100 Years, 


AME RICAN ORGANS. 
MASON AND HAMLIN ORGANS, 
Supplied to the Royal Family 
Used in Westminster Abbey 
Vrices £8 to £400, 


PIANOFOR TES. 
RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
AND HAMLIN PIANOFORTES 
Metzler 
Metzler’s Cottage Pianos 


WE ARMONIUMS. 
MUSTEL HARMONIUMS 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 
chool Harmoniums 
Harmoniuims. 
CORNETS. 
Stringed Instruments 
Brass and Military Instruments, 


Musical Boxes, &« 
NM USIC. THEMATIC CATALOGUES. 
“ New Songs New Duets 
New Piano Music. New Violin Music 
New Dance Music. 

CATALOGUES may be obtained from all the principal 
MUSIC-SELLERS in the United Kingdom, 
or post free from 
ME TZLER and CO., Limited, 

42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 
“WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS.” 


The “A Practical Pamphlet,” 


MERRY WEATHER, [WERRY WEATHER. Lonoon) 
A 


MASON 


8 Organo-Pianos 


V 10LINS. 





limes” says: 


Lonoowv 











ERAT WEATHER 





Gas-Exotne Peme. 
For Water Supply « wr Fire Engine 


Call or Write: 63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


6 GOLD MEDALS. Established 202 m4 


WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO, 1893. 
HIGHEST AWARD. 
'Paris,1889. HIGHEST AWARD. 


|" AWARD WAS GIVEN '* "S2sic"isn towers. 
LLOYD’S PERFECTED 


“ PENNSYLVANIA’ 


| AMERICAN 
| LAWN - MOWER. 


TuRsine E ame ~~ WITH 





eo We 
strongly recommend 


the 
*Pennsylvania.’” 
— Field. 


| PERFECTION OF EASY WORKING AND EFFICIENCY, 


The only American Lawn Mower fitted with Six Cutting 
Blades. It will mow grass closely and smoothly, and with 
| half the labour of the best English Machines. 

| All sizes up wo largest can be worked easily by one man, 
ONE .MONTH’S FREE TRIAL ALLOWED. 
Carriage paid to all Stations. 

Price Lists of above, and alsoof New Pony Machine, from 
| LLOYD, LAWVVRENCE, & CO., 
3%, WORSHIP STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
and all Ironmongers and Secdsmen, 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 
RIGHTON. —FREQUENT TRAINS 


From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 
Pullman Pew -Room Cars between London and Brighton. 
EVERY WEEKDAY nate First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 
from Victoria i ns m. Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 
EVERY SATURDAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 


Fare 10s. 6d., including admission to Aquarium and — al Pav Mon. 
EV ERY su ergs Sheap roe: —— tee ——— to Brighton, 
from Victoria a 45 a.m. and 
WEEK-END ‘e THEAP RETURN MTCKETS. “Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday to Tuesday. Fures, 148., 8s. 6d, | 68. 4d. 


ORTHING.—Cheap First-Class ] Day Tickets 
from Victoria every Weekday 10 a.m., every Sunday 10.45 
a.m, Fare, snclading Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton, 
weekdays, 138, 6d., Sundays, 138. 
m EV VERY saruit DAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
0.40a.m. Fi 
WEEK-END CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday to Tuesday. Fares, 14s., 9s. 6d., 7s. 


|} ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
and EASTBOU RN be —Fast Trains every ow eekday. 
, 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.27 p.m., also 











From Victo: 
-30 p.m. and ! mgd . te 
n London ridge: —9.45 a.m., 12. 


<-END CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, Friday, Saturday, 
anday to Monday by certain Trains only. To Hastings or 
mards, 188., 1! aa To Bex xh ll or Eastbourne, 16s., 11s. 6d., 88. 









y- 
5p.m., 2.5 p.m., 4.5 p.m., and 












panis. .—SHORTEST & CHEAPEST ROUT E, 
through the charming Scenery Ba Normandy, to the Paris 
terminus (St. Lazare) near the Made le 
Vida NEWHAVEN, DIEP p t, ‘and ROUE 
Two Special Express Servic es (Wee okdays and ey 


London to Paris (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3). | Paris to London (1 & 2) (1,2 





a.m, p.m a.m. p.m. 
Vict . +» dep. 9.0 8.00 Paris .. .. +. dep. 9.30 9.0 
M peor nag Bridge ia a a p.m.@.m., 
p-m.a.m. | £ enten Bric ao? - arr. 7.0 7.40 
Paris .. .. «. arr. 6.35 8.0 | Victor ~ o Ve T= 








Fares—Single: First, 348. 7d. ; Second, 258. 7d. ; Third, 18s. 7d. 

Return: First, 58s. 3d. ; Second, 42s. 3d. ; Third, 338, 3d. 

A Pullman Drawing-Room Car runs in the First and Second Class 
Train between Victoria and Newhaven, 

Powerful Steamers with excellent Deck and other Cabins, 

Trains run alon TP Steame rs at Newhaven and Die; 

BRIGHTON A} ARIS.—In connection with the ‘Bay Express 
Service, a Special rein leaves Brighton 10 a.m. for Newhaven 
Harbour. Returning at 5.20 p.m. 


}*" Full Particulars see Time Books and Hand- 
bills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at the followin 

P y also be obtained: West-En 

, and 8 Grand Hotel Buildings ; 
, and Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; 











Branch Offic 
General Offi 
City Offices 6, St 
Cook's Office, Ludgate Circus ; " t 
(By Order) A. Sane, Secretary and General Manager. 





NORWAY, 1895. 

y Ty r . Ten 
FORTN IGHTLY YACHTING CRUISES 
By the tat Goren Seo Yachts 
“MIDNIGHT 8 *‘NORSE KING.’ 

From NEWCASTLE- ON- TYNE ‘every Saturday, at 7.30 p.m, 
Fares from Twelve Guineas, including every modern convenience 
and luxury. 

Write for Itineraries : 
©. and H, JURGENSON, 4, Lombard Str Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
PIRRIE: He a endl 0., Baltic Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
JAS. J. BALLANTINE, LM, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


P AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 

BOMBAY, GIBRAL iM AR, MALTA, BRIN- 
DIsI, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADILAS, Every week. 
vid BUMBAY > 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA _ . 
TRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ) livery 

tALAND, TASMANIA, NAPLES, j Fortnight. 

A 





DIRECT SERVICES from ‘BRINDISE to EGYP T and the EAST. 
Cheap Keturn Tickets 


! 
For Particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall | 


Street, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 


SUMMER TOURS TO NORTH CAPE AND 
FIORDS OF NORWAY.—bBy the North of Scotland, Orkney, 

and Shetland Steam rg Co."s First Class Passenger Steamers 
“St. Sunniva”™ and “St. Rognvald,” from Leith and Aberdeen, as 


follows: 
To NORTH CAPE, June 15 and July 5. 
To WESTERN FIORDS NORWAY, June 8, 22, July 6, 20, 27, 
Aug. 3, 10, 17, 24. 

Handbooks and full sartiontars to be obtained of W. Berarrir, 
102, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; Messrs. Seweis and Crowrner, 
18, Cockspur Street, 8.W.; or Cuas. Mennyiexs, Northern Whart, 
Aberdeen. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES, 


By the Steam-ship GARONNE, 3876 tons register, leaving London 
as unde ewer the NORWAY FIORDS and NORTH CAPE, June 12, 
ty-eight days. At the most northerly point of this © ruise 
em ill be above the horizon at —. ror the NORW ae 
pages, July 13, for fifteen days; A 4, r fifteen days. 

vf M,sT PETERSBU RG, the BAL TIC 
CANAL. &c., Aug. q enty-nine days. 

String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, 

high-class Cuisine. 














§ F.Gaeen and Co, Head Offices, 
| Anprnson, Anpenson, and Co, § Fenchurch Avenue, 

For pote i. ply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, K.C.; or to the West End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur 
Street, 8.W. 


Managers 





ry CEU M. — TO- NIGHT, and for a Limited 

4 Number of Nights, at 9 o'clock, A STORY OF WATERLOO, 

a Play in one Act, by A, Conan Doyle, Corporal Brewster, Mr 
Irving. After which DON QU IXOTE, by the late W. G Vills. 
Don Quixote, Mr. Irving. Preceded at 8, by BYGONES, by w. 
Pinero. MATINEES of KING ARTHUR, by J. Comyns Carr, 
i - . 22; Saturdays, May 18, 25, and June 1; and Thurs- 
a at 2 o'clock. Mr. Irving, Miss Geneviéve Ward, and 
Miss Ellen Terry. —Box Office (Mr. J. 1 Urst) open 10ti115, and durin 
the performance. Seats also booked by letter or telegram. —LYCEU we 


ry EREr's. —Sole Proprietor, Edward Terry. 
pasee and Ma age r, HENRY DANA. 

nand W. Yardley. EVERY 

man, Cicely Richards, and 

















THE PASSPORT, by B.C, Stephe 
EVENING at 9. Misses Fanny Coler 
Gertrude Kingston; Messrs. Yorke Stephens, Alfred Maltby, and 
George Giddens, At 815 A WOMAN'S NO. MATINEE EVERY 
SATURDAY at 3. 


[AL sY’S THEATRE, L LEICESTER R SQU TARE. 
Sule Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTIN DALY. EVERY 
EVENING at 4%, AN AR TIST’ 8 MODE Preceded at & by 
A DRAWN BATTLE. MATIN EE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.0. 


h OORE ND BURGESS MINSTRE LS, 

4 ST. Cee HALL, PICCADILLY, W. Nightly at 
‘ TINEES on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and 

nthusiastic reception of the New Pro- 

and Ils. Bookings at Tree's. 

Mr. Lawrence Broven. 


FRICAN LOAN EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL 
PALACE. — OPENING on SATURDAY, MAY 18.— The 
African Loan Exhibition, embracing curios and articles of 
interest from all parts of the African Continent. 

FAAST AFRICAN (SOMALD VILLAGE in the 
Grounds of the CRYSTAL PALACE, OPENING on 
SATURDAY, MAY 18, under the direction of Herr CARL 
HAGENBECK. Great African native display by sixty-six 
natives of Somaliland, and 350 African animals. First time 
Somalis have ever visited England. Imposing and astonish- 
ing spectacle. Mimic Battle, Peace Pestivities, Native 
Sports, Native Dances, Native Racing, and Formation and 
Starting of the Caravan. 


FRICA IN LONDON.—CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Twenty- four African Lions, Twenty Racing Dromedaries, 
-fiv 






































Twenty » Somali Racing Ponies, Twenty-five Ostriches, 
gE coven | ye and 250 Somali Sheep, Goats, Cheetahs or 
Hunting Panthers, Zebras, Leopards, Hyenas, Gazelles, 





Antelopes, Giant Pythons, Wild Dogs, Wild Donkeys, 
Monkeys, Baboons, &c. The East African (Somali) Village 
will Open on SATU RDAY, MAY 18. 


TIAGARA HALL.— REAL ICE SKATING. 
REDU( TION IN PRICES OF ADMISSION FOR 
UMMER MONTHS ONLY. 
9.30a.m. tol p.m., Bs. 
3 p.m. to 6.30 p.m., 3s. ; 
».m. to 11.30 p.m., 2s. 
ST. JAMES'S PARK STAT ON. 





J)’ ALMAINE’! SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
Ten years’ wemreeey Easy terms, approval, carriage free. 
Cottages, 7, 9, and 11 guineas. 
Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6, 35 guineas. 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 9, 50 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guinens 
wards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher oo be taken. Illne- 
trations and particulars post free.—'T. D'ALMAINE and OO; 
(Est. 110 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, “ C. Open till 7. 
Saturdays, %. 








TRY SOMETHING NEW THIS YEAR. 


YELLOWSTONE 


we 








PARK. 


You can go there from LIVERPOOL in 11 Days; 
from NEW YORK in 4 Days. 
SEASON EXTENDS FROM JUNE Ist to OCT. Ist. 


HOT 
Here 











IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


The only spot in America where one can now see the BUFFALO. 
you find a Summer ‘ hotel accommodations. 


General Passenger Agent of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 





WONDERLAND,” a beautifully illustrated book that tells about this Park. 


= ENRY GAZE & SONS, 142, Strand, London ; 
ANGEN’S Reise-Bureau, No. 


For Descriptive Iilustrated Pamphlets and Maps, anion: 
GEO. R. FITCH, Ge oneral ino. 319, Beendwoy , New York. 
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a Specially -for-childsen 


LLOYD'S .. 
rue ora, FU XKESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 
Without the use of Soap, Water, or Brush. 


The Label of the Original and Genuine Euxesis is printed 
with Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground. 


R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought 
| the business, with the receipt, trade-mark, and goodwill, 
from the executrix of the late A. 8. Lloyd. 
is now manufactured only at their Factory. 


From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c, 
R. HOVENDEN and SONS. 
W., and CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON, 





o— & Ll 
Ox ag raolQ 
a ad every } all we, % 
breatnes a fragrance. 


/SWEET SCENTS. 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
RANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


x Of any Chemist or 




















Bentley Priory, Middlesex.—A remarkable Freehold Estate of the 
highest quality, celebrated beauty, and historical associations. It 
occupies one of the finest positions in the home counties, and 
nothhng within a like distance of London (12 miles) can be com- 

ith it. Situate some 500ft. above sea-level, it has a due 

fas ja ct, and commands grand views over & lovely country. 

The mansion was formerly occupied by the Marquis of Abercorn, 

and afterwards by Ade laide the Dowager Queen of England, who 

died there. It is recorded that Sir Walter Scott anc ie Poet 

Rogers were constant visitors, and that ** Marmion” and “ The 

Pleasures of Memory” were both written within the peaceful 

and exhilarating seclusion the estate then afforded. This perfect 

seclusion still exists—no visitor can believe he is so near to 
the great metropolis. More recent owners have greatly énlar ed 
the mansion house and adapted it to the requirements of & 
large family of the present day, while for the reception and 
entertainment of guests it is absolutely perfect. The mansion 
contains some 40 bed-rooms, with suitable dressing-rooms, severa 
bath-rooms, @ noble entrance hall, with porte cochére, inner halls 
and long corridors, a grand staircase, with a bold gallery, 
several other staircases, a charming one of reception-rooms of 
large peeperstons, drawing-room 50 ft. by 30 ft., dining-room 

36 ft. 6 in. by 29 ft., lady's boudoir, circular music-room 30 ft. 

dlasnster, library 32 ft. by 22 ft. 3in., morning room and gentleman's 

room, & capital ‘billiard- rcom 40 ft. ‘by 26ft.. with two roof-lights, @ 
second room nearly similar to the billlard-room, two waiting-rooms, 

&c.; approached by a principal cor is a magnificent con- 

servatory or winter garden 126 ft. by 22f , beyond which are the 

bachelors’ chambers and a@ covered tennis-court 90 ft. by 40 ft., with 
asphalte floor, forming skating-rink. Thedomestic offices are on 

a suitable scale. ‘The surroundings are ee beautiful, the 

approaches to the north front are from four lodges by well- wooded 

drives, which vie so much with each other in atttractions that it is 
difficult to select a favourite. On the south front the grounds 
are arranged in terraces of great dimensions appropriately 
set out and architecturally embellished (the views from 
these are matchless), the lower lawns are flanked by a deer 
park, at the base of which is a pretty lake of more than four 
acres, Which is timbered to its margin and adds much to the 
yicture as seen from the house and gardens. The remaining land 
is nearly all parks and woods, suitably divided and interspersed, 
The gravelled walks and grass rides are many miles in length, all 
through richly timbered woods, which are covered with almost 
every kind of wild flower, and are the home of countless birds, 
rendering the walks attractive beyond art of man to describe. The 
timber trees, flowering and other shrubs, all over the esiate are 
in great variety and contain many exceptionally noticeable speci- 
mens; a cedar garden, with its grand Cedars of Lebanon, yews, 
beds and banks of rhododendrons, may fairly be written unique. 

‘This garden also possesses great interest as containing a summer- 

house which was a favourite tea-room of Queen Adelaide. The 

stabling department is most ample. There are enclosed flower, 
fruit, and vegetable gardens, containing every necessary, glass- 
house, model farmhouse, homestead, and several cottages, 


M Besse. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 
FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER are tnatructed to SELL 
this well-known attractive FREEHOLD ESTATE by AUCTION, 















at the Mart, on Tuesday, June 25, at Two (unless an acceptable 
offer or offers should previously be made), The estate will be 
divided as follows— 






Lot 1.—The Mansion, with pleasure-grounds, stabling, cedar 
garden, deer park, and other park lands, in all 197 acres 

Lot 2.—The adjoining richly timbered Park of 67 acres, occupying 
a grand positic and forming an exceptionally fine site for the 
erection of a mansion. 

Lot 3.—Th e Farm of 42 acres, with model homestead, good 
farmhouse, kite hen-garden, and cottages. 

Particulars (shortly) of Messrs. Edell and Gordon, Solicitors, 
4, King Street, Cheapside; and of Messrs. DeLenham, Tewson, 
Farmer, and Bridgewater, Auctioneers and Land Agents, 80, Cheap- 
side. 


The Lyntord Hall Estate, Norfolk, for many years the favourite 
country seat of the late Mrs. Lyne Stephens, and for sale in conse- 
quence of her decease 

In the High Coart of Justice, Chancery Division. ~ Mr. Justice 

Stirling.—Bulkeley v. Stephens. 

A princely Freehok 1 Domain of about 7720 acres, so well known as 
one of the finest sporting estates in England (entirely within a 
ring fence), embracing the whole of the parish of Lynford, the 
greater portion of the parishes of West Tofts, Mundford, and Cran- 
wich, and part of the parish of Colveston. It is situate about five 
miles from Brandon Station on the Great Eastern Re 
miles from Thetford, and about 2} hours from London, and ¢ 
prises a noble mansion of red brick and stone in the Early £ nglis sh 
style of architecture, erected in the year 1858, in the n 
tial and costly manner, lavishly fitted and decorate n Gne order 
throughout, and suitable in évery way for the accommodation 
of the family and guests of a wealthy owner; the mansion is 
surrounded by lovely pleasure-grounds and a very beautiful 
richly timbered park intersected by a branch of the River 
Wissey, which flows through the estate, and includes a series 
of ornamental lakes, the resort of wild fowl in great numbers. 
The stabling is extensive and in accordance with the character 
ot the house. The kitchen gardens, glass-houses, and appur- 
tenances are of ample importance ; there are three entrance lodges 
(two being handsome modern structures), and a_ sufficiency 
of excellent cottages for keepers, gardeners, and out-door 
fervants. Gas is laid on to the mansion and premises from the 

private gasworks, which are secluded from sight at a considerable 

distance from the hall. The principal farm-houses and home- 
ateads, and the bulk of the cottages on the estate, are of a very 
superior description, and in the villages of Mundford and West 

Tofts there are numerous houses, shops, cottages, etc., including 

the well-accustomed Crown Inn’ at Mundford. The woods and 

plantations are admirably placed for holding game, with which 
the estate abounds, having always been highly preserved. The 
gume-book shows that last season, even under disadvantages, as 
many as 10,522 head were killed ; some 22,000 rabbits ure also taken 
yearly by the warreners. The property is intersected by capital 

hard roads. The adjoining owners are Lord Amherst of Hackne y, 

Lord Walsingham, W. Angerstein, Esq., W. Mackenzie, Esq., the 

Duchy of Lancaster, and others, many important county seats 

being within a distance of a few miles. 

\ R. EDWARD TEWSON (of the Firm of 

4 Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Farmer, and Bridgewater) is 

eppietes by the Judge to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 

dA 23, at Two, the above remarkably fine 

RESIDENTIAL and ‘SPORTING ESTATE, 

Detailed Particulars, with Plans baie Views, may shortly be 
obtained of Messrs. Tathams and Pym, i rs, 3, Frederick's 
Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C. of Messrs. Robb 18, Billing, and 
Co., Solicitors, Surrey House, Vie foria Embankment, London, W.4 
and of the Auctioneers, 80, ¢ heap: side, London, B.C. 


( {RAMER’S NE W PIANOFORTE GALLERY. 
/ * The finest in Europe.” 
NOW OPEN. 
(Three doors from old premises.) 
YIANOFORTES by BECHSTEIN, COLLARD, 
BROADWOOD, BLUTHNER, ERARD, IBACH, LIPP, 
HAGSPIEL, PLEYEL, CRAMER, &c., 
FOR SALE at largest Cash Discounts possible. 
ON HIRE, or by Cramer's INSTALMENT PURCHASE 
SYSTEM, on most liberal terms. 


The short overstrung Grands by FIEDLER, specially offered at 








































£55 (as used by Madame Schumann). 
Pianos from £12 10s. at 


RAMER’S MAGNIFICENT NEW 
/ GALLERY, where Pianos of ALL MAKERS may be seen side 
by side and compared. 
207 and 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


] RINSMEAD PIANOS. 

Professors of Music, Professional Players and Teachers 
accomplished Amateurs, and world-known Celebrities, whose a od 
opinion and favourable judgment are incontestable, unanimously 
favour the Brinsmead Pianc 

Her Majesty the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the 
Royal Family use the Brinsmead Pianos 
or Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS 

Manufactured by JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS ONLY, 

18, 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Illustrated Lists Free, 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
PIANOFORTES 
For SALE, HIRE, or on the THREE 
*janos exchanged. 
New and Second-hand Pianofortes. 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
Great Pulteney Street (near Piccadilly Circus), London, W. 


Homas OETZMANN and CO.’S PIAN iOS. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to ty most distinctly 
understood that tsey are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 
their - address 
27, BAKER STRE ET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 








YEARS’ SYSTEM. 





OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months. 


The cheapest house for hiring really good pianos by all the best 
make rs is THOM AS OETZMANN ‘and ( 0.8, 27, Baker Street, W. 


OETZMANN, of 2, Baker Street, W. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 


Ostamenn ond Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’. System, 
Carriage free. .Tunings free. C hea pe est House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 
27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


‘00D SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
low priced new ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages. 
Broadwood's, Collard’s, Erard’s, ona other makers. From £10 
to £100. we ¥ for . sc panpeave Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free, and sent to any 
THOM AS "OE TZM ANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


‘OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Werrented, perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all 
rincipal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. Agent 
t HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners Street, ’ — 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





THE ROYAL OPERA. 
The Royal Opera at Covent Garden was inaugurated on 
Monday, May 13, with every possible circumstance of 
social solemnity. A bust of the Queen was set in front of 
the stage, and around it gathered the Covent Garden 
chorus, which sang with fervour and enthusiasm the 
National Anthem. ‘Then Verdi's ‘* Otello” was performed, 
with Signor Tamagno for the réle of the Moor, and 
Madame Albani as Desdemona. It would be difficult 


and he acted the part with an overpowering sincerity. 
Madame Albani as Desdemona sang with her customary 
purity of voice and her distinction of utterance; an 

though there were moments when the orchestra lost 
itself a little, both band, conductor, and chorus combined 
to do their best. They will only succeed in accomplishing 
this laudable ambition with constant attention to the 
importance of rehearsal. On Tuesday, May 14, Signor 
Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele” was given for ‘the first time for 
many years in England. It is a work of subtle power and 
but its eccentricity, its 


MAY 18, 


1895 
de Lucia as Faust was conventionally dramatic, “and 
vocally sincere; and Miss Macintyre as Marguerite and 
Helen proved how much she has improved by her noviciate 
at Milan. The band and chorus were much in the same 
condition as on the previous night. 








One of the last survivors of the once well-known and 
werful Clapham School has passed away in the person of 
anon Vansittart Thornton, in his seventy- ninth year. His 
father was the late Mr. John Thornton of Clapham, who 


took a prominent part in the movement for the emanci- 
pation of slaves. Canon Thornton, however, gave his 
allegiance rather to the Church of England as a whole, than 
to any section of it. He was deeply interested in education, 
in which he accomplished a great work, and was accus- 
tomed to organise conferences on burning questions, with a 
view to bringing together leading men of different opinions. 


some exquisite beauty ; urely 
bizarre quality are not precisely and altogether suitable to 
the resources of Covent Garden. So exotic a plant needs 
culture under exotic conditions, and the prevalent effect of 


to conceive a more engrossing and admirable exponent 
of the part of Otello than Signor Tamagno. His 
a strength of voice seemed on this occasion, 
by reason of his extraordinarily sincere method of 
acting, to lose nothing by his unfortunate lapses 
iito an occasional want of tone. In the second act he rose 
s 1perior to everything and everybody. He sang superbly 


oo 








GQHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA. OYAL MILITARY TOURNAMENT, 
The most perfect- -fitting made."’—Obse 
Gentlemen desirvus « 4 La urchasing Shirts of the Best r Quality should 
y FURD's Et REKA. 














THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 23, and DAILY till JUNE 6, 
p.m. 


at 2and7 


Carriages at 5 and 10. Seats boo! ked at ‘the Box Office, Agricultural 





he is wont to produce in his Mefistofele of Gounod. Signor 
ad Appearance. All double- oe. / RTILLERY D DRIVING. 
P OMBINED DIS OF ALL ARMS. 
Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 3Rrp at SSARS and F442 atid im, the Corres ~ Uniforms 
= es rg fi ” 
ULLETON'S ‘HE RALDIC OFFICE] [,ano ihe 
s1eraldic colo pl aN ugraved in Modern 
Vebe weet ki is their natural n ~ Libraries. Numbered and Reserved Seats: Mornings 
cr RESTED STATIONERY. se ULL E TON’S 


Covent Garden is decidedly plein air. M. Plancon took 
Iggret Award AC Gnicage YS I 
ae Tugh n g >. / ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 
GHIRTS. —FORD’S EUREKA. <a fo 
aa FOR ) and CO., 4, Poultry, London. 
BAYONET RERC ISE BY HER Westy 8 For ‘ a UARDS. 
ro EANT 
Fine. 9s. Send three (not less) with cash. Returned ready ‘tor use, DISPL ays B AFF FROM ALDERSHOT 
stabiished half a century).—Searches and Authentic | 
n eC and Pedigrees. Crest and prepared from the pote % fat <= 
end ie diaeval sty aldi al Engrav 
aud 6s. ; Evenings, 10s. and 6s. only. Unreserved se« ats, 5s. 2s. 6d., 
oifet [anofing 
GUINEA BOX — Best quality #. t ond, Bysero. € Court 
elop . rw < 


the title-part, and produced © very much the same effect as 
& 99 Patron: HER M ‘MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 2, and DAIL Y, at 2 and 7, till JUNE 6. 
30s., 408., ny half-dozen. Celebrated for Fit, Durability, 
—? (LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar ie AND HISTORIC AL MILITARY PAGE 
of Pe 
G 
carriage paid.—R FORD end Os, 41, Poultry, London. ND DETAC ener oF BuYP’ "TIAN ARMY. 
Inf ra respecting Fans y Arn 
Mot 
wool is similar to the fat | Hall 
ub Lv wiNaTe D ADDI ESSES ON VELLUM. 
tnd Is. Admission to the Hall, Is. 
stamped in colon ith wg 7 af << } 
Biguet Fings: : 675 I/; A soothing emollient for 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
;UITARS, BANJOES AN DOL TN EE CLARINSIS, FLUTES, 
CORNETS, DRUMS, 
VIOLINS, with Bow, in Case, 2s Sa, S00 40s., 60s., to £20 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, and DUBLIN. 


Illustrated Price Lis t (70 pages) post free 
Bstablished 1226 


(Barford Street, Liverpool Road entrance only) and alt 
Prospe —25, Cran bourn Street, London, W.C. 1 7s. € 
,UTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
i ge for s U 
“Card plate = Ng - F— health and beauty of the skin. For 


rat. fr on 
YT. CULLE TON, 2%. Cranbourn Strect, Laud the complexion. Prevents wrinkles | 29, 


sunburn and Shapping. Special Terms given to Societic sand Bands! 


“p,anoling ot Soap att, 


(No caustic ol (et ¢ 6' x 1/- - 
enders the most sensitive skins, 
healthy clear and elastic. 


“[.anofine 
Nourishes, e.g and 
beautifies the fair, Prevents dandruff by its cleansing properties. 
ROM ALL CHEMISTS. 
‘Wholesale Depot 67 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
tions to thin partings, 


ASCARA - HAWLEY UBEB CIGARETTES RT on 


W.; " so completely as to defy 


SAVARS poy moe fo 


Half, Three-quarter, 
URE ASTHMA AND INFLUENZA | 


or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
HEMISTS, 1s. and 2s. 6d. Savaresse’s Sandal | 
Capsules, 4 4s. 6d. 


or Gentlemen. 


74 AY LOR's CIMOLITE is the only 
h armile ss SKIN POWDER Prepared by an 

nee a ‘ he mis and constant ly prescribed by the, most 
ost f Sen I ve or 36 penny stamps 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur, which has lately 
come so much into public favour on acco’ 

of its we aor’ properties of aiding Dig 
and preventif' Dyspepsia, an now be 
, all the princ ipal Wine and Spirit Me re hants 


Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Crutchedfriars, 
London, E.C. 


— 


Skirt 
Most INVALUABL! 
TAYLOR 


HOCriING 

ROCHE'’S 
THE  celebr: ated 
eit a Ds a 10 S. i Queen Victe 


names are eng i the Government Stamy] 
& id by all Chemis s. l’rice 4s. per Bottle 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


twenty-eight years it has never failed to rapidly 

r faded hair. It ar $ falling. causes luxuriant 
ent anc ~~ harmless It i nota dye. » bat a genuine 

ses, 10s. of Hair: aressers, Chemists, &c. Circulars 


COUGH. 

CROUP. 
HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
effectual cure without 


Sole Wholesale Agents Ww 
ria Street, Loudon, whose 


Carn 


COVERINGS FOR SEMI S COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; invisible addi- 








the pas 


Agents, R HOV ENDE 4 and SONS, _Derners Street, 


Pe URES CONSTIPATION. 
In Cu ring HEMISTS, 1s. 1. and, 62 


HILDREN’S and LADIES’ 
To rt ul ri n g Tasteless s Laxative. 
Disfiguring 
Skin Diseases 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 








Every design in Arti- 
ficial Hair for Fashion 
and Convenience. 
546, Oxford St., 
London, W. 


Dr. LAVILLE'S LIQUOR.) ED. PINAUD | - 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
37, B4 rasbourg. 
THE UNFAILING sPEciFiIc For; PARIS, 37, BY de Strasbourg 


C BOND "ke SON, 
rus ovas or || RANI geste 


aa i FA 
(uticura ee PINAUD® QUININE WATE a atte 


venting its conversion nto 
Fat. Sold by Chemists. Send 
ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR | ED. PINAUD’S IXORA SOAP Pe Z 
Works Wonders | TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. | al ns dns ain “ahem % ; 
e 
Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicuRA, 28.3d.; | 


= stamp for pamphlet, 
Botanic Medicine Co., 
Sold by all Fi irat- class Perfumers. 
FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. ‘ 
“ Deanery, Carlisle, March 14, 1876. | | wa ne > B HOVENDEN & SONS. 
Boar, 1*.; RESULVENT, 2s. 3d. F. NEwBery & Sons, 
1, King Edward-st., Newgate-st., London, E. C. 


43, New Oxford-street, 
, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W 
“Gre 2. « I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout 
4&3 ‘‘ How to Cure Every Skis Disease,” post-free. 























pee 








London, W.C. 
for twenty-five years UAVILLE'’8 medicines, which are 


containing Testimonials, 














Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, and Stores 


: GOLD MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONVUN. - a « r . 


For Tehins 











fneocret and besedcial remedt I have tied then ee fraads in | @ ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. PORTING 8 ALLISTITE 
= | like circumstances, and they x4 yt A rons tr truly, CAMBRIC , ‘lies’ ~ =e 23" m9 wane , 3 D ey Ss a 
BEEMAN’ Ss ORIGINAL | POCKET ae wes of Moni. THE NEW SPORTING POWDER. 
or post free, from F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn 
Pepsin Chewing G um. Viaduct, London, E.t C. “ SAMPLES AND PRICE- 
| fi | ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. “2‘ise ios Velocity and Uniformity Unequalied. 
| post free on application. ’ 2 to the Queen 
Lasting Confection. | - : me — ] TO LADIES 
& : 
and sea-sickness. Put up Exhibition 1889. - 
in ld. & 24d. packages. Oo U ™ CREME SIMON. 
for sample ackage V e hygienio, adherent & invisible ” : tears, ae, ed HNESS disappear as 
adding Id. extra to Toilet powder- GEL. EX-L, Inventor | | Peres 8, a3 CaS meer 
2, Byegrove House, Merton, Surrey. 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sleeplessness and Oppression 
rmmediatly relieved by Grimault and Cos Indsap 


cI8 CLOSE.’ 
world-wide fame." The Ques. | a DYANTAGES.—Absolutely Smokeless and Water- 
LISTS POST FREE. 
If you cannot obtain it sae aaa eons 
cover postage, to 9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8” May 1875. LONDON: Mertens, Oh, Holborn Viniuet, 
Cigarettes, +s. § “4 per box ail Chemists, or post 


3 
simple and easy of ap »p slicatio m. I was cured completely, and after NOBEL S 
? oa Gents’ 23 » Gents’ 
Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Stores, 
Resisting; Unaffected by Heat or Damp; 

A Delicious and Descriptive Pamphlet, HANDKERGHIEFS. 

CURES INDIGESTION The only awarded at the Paris T t om Ai tho sncet tenatifal wenen en 

of dealers, send stamps - og 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL CoO., 
Infficulty in ExXpectoration. Asthma, Nervous 
free \\ilcox, 29 Oxtord-St. London, W 





MOST DELICIOUS. 
NUTRITIVE ano DIGESTIBLE. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected”? —Lonion smeaica recor 


A Lapy writes: “I consider that, humanly speaking, Benger’s Food entirely 


SOVEREIGN - REME DIES FOR SKIN ERUPTIONS. 
To cure Eczema, Skin 

Eruptions, Irritation, 
Pimples, Blotches, | 
Bad Legs, 


A Uleerated 


Sores, Ringworm, &c., use 


CULLWICK’S SKIN OINTMENT % BLOOD TABLETS. 


World-wide Reputation. 


ether Gietmpens < © Tablets. Is. }id., from all Chemists: or free 
1s. Sd, from MARTIN, C "SOUTHAMPTON. | 


Tur Couxtess or ———- writes: “I cannot resist telling you of the marvellous 
results of Benger’s Food. Not only am I quite renovated by a cupful every 
morning, but my daughter is taking it and finds great benefit 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by all Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


saved baby’s life. I had tried four other well-known foods, but he could digest 
nothing until we began the ‘ Benger.’ He is now rosy and fattening rapidly.’’ 
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[THE BEST TENT FOR AFRICA IS BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S| “A CHARMING SCENT.” 
DOUBLE-ROOF RIDGE TENT, H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


pt hihSon., 
WHITE ROSE. 


“The Sweetest of Sweet Odours.’ 
Delightfully and delicately fragrant. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


ATKINSON'S ony’ ‘cenuine. 


Perfume, Toilet Powder, Soap, Tooth Powder, 
& all other specialities with this 


= —— y : * "ge eg 
—— ; rh Bat : 
f , \ ‘ = \ 
, o : ‘ \ : 
ay x — ; <——s Sachets, ¢ a 
Ld Ss ms el eee on a j “charming” odour, of all Dealers throughout 
; . a i i> c~ - / the World & of the Manufacturers — 


BEFORE 
COING 
ABROAD, 


* Consult with Messrs. Silver | PRICE LDIsTs ON APPLICATION. 
and Co., of Cornhili. This firm | | STRONG CAMP BEDSTEADS, CHAIRS, AND CAMP FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS. 


has supplied travellers, includ- Fer Pertisulare dt0 Tent cultdite Ps Travellers in all Parts of the World, apply to 
ing myself, with their outfit, ‘BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Lto., 2, DUKE ST., LONDON. 


FooT oe LONDON BRIDGE, 5S.E. 
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MADE FROM GREEN ROT-PROOF CANVAS, 

. H. M. Stanley, | Sir F. de winten, | Eteut ‘Wissmann, Rev. Mr. Ashe, 
Mr. H.H.Johnston, | Captain Stairs, R.E., | Bishop Hannington, Rev. Mr. Comber, 
The Congo State Government, The Imperial British East Africa Company, &c. 





H.M. Commissioner, H. H. JOHNSTON, writes Surgeon- Major PARKE wrote, March 28, 1893: 
**T lived under canvas almost continually from 1887 until 


* Nothing could be more serviceable or pag a 
than those last supplied by yourself, Aug. 16, we emerged from Africa with Emin Pasha in December 


(Order for Tents. } 1889. Unquestionably yours are the best Tents made.” 
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and know exactly what is! 
needed for every part of the | 
Globe.”’—Extract from “ Notes on Out- | 
fit,” by Consul H. H. JOHNSTON, H.M. | \ 

GuARANTEED For 3 YEARS 


Commissioner for CENTRAL AFRICA. oS) ‘il a | 9 | a = 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO ie King r I ORs, PO a | NO LEAKAGE 4 
fab | Par || Essen | | SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES BY. 
S. W. SILVER & C0, F Iaiaw purs®. a ed oceans | 

SUN COURT, 67, CORNHILL, as & rat Chil Viniasess: cc Ci ea L PALATINE ENGNEERINGC'E | 


LONDON, E.C. 
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The Tongue is more _ sensitive than the 


COLT’S 
NEW ’95 MODEL, “455 CAL. ARMY 
AND TARGET REVOLVER IN ONE | 


TAKES THE REGULATION SERVICE CARTRIDGE, 


No pistol shoots more accurately, quickly, or is as 
durable in construction. Every pistol guaranteed. 

Everyone should try it before buying a military, match, 
or frontier revolver. 


COLT’S MAGAZINE LIGHTNING 


REPEATING RIFLES AND CARBINES. | 
=O fe ek tao os ne 
| 


COLT’S U.S. GOVERNMENT 
NEW ARMY AND NAVY REVOLVER. | 
COLT’S NEW POCKET EJECTOR 
REVOLVER is the best made. 

Price List Free. 


COLT’S FIREARMS MFG. CoO., 
26, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Cireus, W. 
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<q in the hottest 
1 climale ean be 
7 oblained by [he 
use of one of [Ne 














Sold in 6d. and 1s. 
Boxes, throughout 
the Three 
Queendoms. 


























The late Eari of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


@nd many Othér persons of distinction have testified 
ol 


to the remarkable eft’cacy of 


CURE ? ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
a 

















It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by post. 
In Tins, 4s. 34 
British Dépét—46, Holborn Viaduct. London. 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons. Lynch & Co., 
3. Sanger & Son, W. Edwards & Sen, May, Roberts, & Co., 
ohn Thompson, Liverpool, and ald Wholesale Houses. « 
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—_eererrrrervrvrwerwreereeree?* 


Skin. 
of Soap you are using, 


TASTE IT 


by rubbing the tip of the Tongue upon it. 


VINOLIA 
SOAP 


the Tongue, 


If you want to know what kind 


does not burn or taste 


of cocoanut oil, sugar, or 


Complexion. 


VINOLIA SOAP. Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, 8d.; Toilet, 10d.; 
and Vestal, 2s. 6d. 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP (Sticks). Premier, 6d.; Toilet, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d.; 
Vestal, 2s, 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP (Flat Cakes). Premier, 1s.; Toilet, 2s.; Vestal, 3s. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











‘CIGARETTES 


THE BEST THAT EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE 


AINMEY BROS NeW YORK 


IN PACKETS OF 20 
AND BOXES OF 50 & 100. 

















JOY’S CIGARETTES afford 
immediate relief in cases of 
ASTHMA, WHEEZINC, 

ax»n WINTER COUCH, 
and a little perseverance will 
effect a permanent cure. Uni- 
versally recommended by the 
most eminent physicians and 
medical authors. Agreeable to 
use, certain in their effects, and 
harmless in their action, they 
may be safely smoked by ladies 
and children. 

All Chemists and Stores, box 
of 35, 2s. 6d., or post free from 
Witcox ‘& Co., 239, Oxrorp 
Srreet, Lonpon, W. 
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The Lancet says: 
‘* We counsel the public to drink 


MONTSERRAT 


= . o ‘ 
Lime-Fruit Juice 
wherever and whenever they list. It is a far more whole- 
some drink than any form of alcohol.”’ 


A teaspoonful of Montserrat Lime-Fruit Juice in a mall glass of water, taken om | 
arising, is better for average humanity in the Spring than a large quantity of. meli- - 
cine. It costs but about One Shilling for a pint beetle. Not an expensive exe) iment. 
Good also as a beverage in place of lemons. Sold everywhere: Druggists and Grocers 








Loxvox: Printed and Published at the Off ce, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Iveaam Brotuens, 198, Strand, aforesaid.— Saturpay, May 18, 1895. 


| BAROMETERS, 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, 


BINOCULARS, &c. Useful and 
Ornamental, ONE GUINEA AND UPWARDS. 


— 





irritating ~ 


** Special" Illustrated Price List of Instruments suitable for Presents 
| free by post to all purts of the world. 
Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen. 
8s, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. 
Photographic Studios : CRYSTAL PALACE. 


scents, and is therefore the Soap for the — - 


] 

 COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like). 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—‘Cocoaine,”’ a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. 


Its active principle being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies 
the needed energy without unduly exciting the system, 


Sold in packets and tins, labelled: 
JAMES EPPS and CoO., Ltd., 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON, 


 FISHER’S | 
DRESS BASKETS 


Leather Handles. 


es a a 
Four Leather Corners. 
sox Tray. 


Leather Bound. 3BO/=- 
BEST VALUE IN THE MARKET 


Zin. in. 33 in. Bin. 
27- 30- 33- 36- 


FISHER, 188, STRAND. . 


Mave iw Turer 81zes, at 


10s. Gd., 16s. Gd., & Z5s. 


, 
Fact. 





14-carat Gold — therefore never corrodes. 

Iridium-tipped — therefore never wears out. 

Instantly ready for use. 

Writes continuously for many hours. 

Economical — outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

Saves £15 in steel pens and inkpots. 

Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapor- 
ation. ‘ 


FOR WEDDING A‘\D COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. 
/ We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable pen. Complete 
| INlustrated Catalogue sent post free on 
| application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 





93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., OR 96A, REGENT ST., W. 











